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The Modern Papacy 


By CARL S. MEYER 


NDER the caption “The Modern Papacy” the popes of the 
U last century are included. A span of a hundred years 
(112 to be exact) is long enough to permit one to see 
and evaluate the main events, to delineate the chief movements 
and trends, and to point out the main currents of thought. We 
suffer in part from contemporaneousness, but the contemporary 
within the perspective of a century may not be in too distorted 
a focus. 
THEIR “HOLINESSES” 


Pius IX (1846—78) has been hailed as “the creator of the 
Modern Papacy.”* He became pope during the days and years 
of the Risorgimento, as the movement to unify Italy was called. 
The revolution of 1848, the efforts of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi, to unify Italy, and the intransigence of 
the pope thrust the Roman question into the foreground. The 
Franco-Prussian War forced the final withdrawal of French troops 
from the Patrimony of St. Peter, and the pope became “the prisoner 
of the Vatican.” The loss of the temporal power of the papacy, 
however, would not make Pio Nono the first of the modern popes. 
The reaction to this loss and the strength of ultramontanism 
tesulted in a heightened insistence on spiritual power. The Vatican 
decree of 1870 compensated in subsequent history for the loss of 


1, E. E. Y. Hales, Pio Nono: A Study in European Politics and Religion in 
the Nineteenth Century (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1954), p. xiii. 

James A. Corbett gives this distinction to Leo XIII: “The pontificate of 
Leo XIII (1878—1903) inaugurated a new age in the history of the papacy.” 
The Papacy: A Brief History. An Anvil Original (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1956), p. 77. 
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temporal power.” This was only one of the measures during the 
long pontificate of the ninth Pius that made him the founder of 
the papacy for the modern age. 


His successor, Leo XIII (1878—1903), still “prisoner of the 
Vatican,” took cognizance of the Industrial Revolution, the tise 
of modern social problems, the labor movement, and socialism. 
The relationship between church and state, the interrelationships 
within the social order, and the philosophic basis for the teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church alike concerned him. Of him it 
has been said: “He is one of the greatest of all the popes, and his 
86 encyclicals constitute a collection of statements on various 
modern problems that is the most important single contribution 
to Catholic doctrine since the Middle Ages.” * 


His successor, Pius X (1903—14), now canonized, condemned 
Modernism, encouraged frequent Communion, and furthered sacred 
music. The concern with strengthening the spiritual authority of 
the papacy is evident in his decrees and encyclicals. 


The Pope of the First World War, Benedict XV (1914—22), 
however, showed that Rome was still intent upon being the arbiter 
of the nations. World peace was the theme of his outstanding 
pronouncements. 

“The peace of Christ in the reign of Christ,” was the motto 
which Pius XI (1922—39) chose for himself when he became 
pope. Totalitarianism was the dominant issue which he had to 
face. The record of his concordats with various states is impressive. 
The hold of the Roman Church on nations and rulers and peoples 
was strengthened by him in the face of intense ideological struggles. 
Perhaps Pius XI is known best as the “Pope of Catholic Action.” * 


His successor, the present Pope, Pius XII, had served as his sec- 
retary of state. He is regarded as a “political” rather than a “reli- 








2 Carl Conrad Eckhardt, The Papacy and World Affairs, as reflected in the 
secularization of politics (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937), 
pp. 245—249. 

3 Anne Fremantle, ed. The Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical Context. 
A Mentor Book (New York: The New American Library of World Literature, 
1956), p. 156. 

4 Joseph Schmidlin, Papstgeschichte der neuesten Zeit (Munich: Verlag 
Kosel-Pustet,1939), IV, 67—79. 
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gious” pope,” although his concern for furthering Mariolatry, the 
liturgical movement, and Roman Catholic solidarity cannot lightly 
be brushed aside. It may be that in the catalog of popes, now 
numbering 262, according to the Annuario Pontificio, Pius XII will 
be just one more name, but in the judgment of historians one of 
the most influential of all popes. 


Pius XII and Leo XIII will perhaps rank with Gregory VII 
(1073—85), Alexander III (1159—81), Innocent III (1198 
to 1216), and Boniface VIII (1294—1303) among the really 
noteworthy popes. 


DEFINING THEOLOGICAL ISSUES 


It was Boniface VIII who in 1302 had issued the bull Unam 
sanctam. The last sentence of this bull reads: Porro subesse 
Romano pontifict omni humanae creaturae declaramus, dicimus, 
difinimus et pronunciamus, omnino esse de necessitate salutis.® 
Pius IX in an allocution on December 9, 1854, made the same 
claim that the Roman Church is the only-saving church. 


Tenendum quippe ex fide est, extra apostolicam Romanam 
ecclesiam saluum fiert neminem posse .. . sed tamen pro certo 
pariter habendum est, qui verae religionis ignorantia laborent, 
si ea sit invincibilis, nulla ipsos obstringi huiusce rei culpa ante 
oculos Domini. Nunc vero quis tantum sibi arroget, ut huiusmodi 
ignorantiae designare limites queat iuxta populorum, regionum, 
ingeniorum aliarumque rerum tam multarum rationem et vari- 


etatem? (Mirbt, No. 597, p. 447) 


The last 17 words of the Unam sanctam (1302) are regarded as 
among the infallible utterances of the pope, given ex cathedra.' 


5 William Hubben, “The Next Pope,” The Christian Century, LXXIV 
(June 5, 1957), 704. 


8 Carl Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des Rémischen 
Katholizismus; vierte verbesserte und wesentlich vermehrte Auflage (Tibingen: 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1924), No. 372, peut. 


7H. Burn-Murdock, The Development of the Papacy (London: Faber 
& Faber, Ltd., 1954), p. 396. The four most generally accepted ex cathedra 
decisions are: the last 17 words of Unam sanctam; Ineffabilis Deus on the Im- 
maculate Conception; the Constitutio dogmatica, including the decree on in- 
fallibility; and the Munificentissimus Deus on the Corporeal Assumption. 
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be thought of as a reiteration of a basic and fundamental doctrine 
of the modern Roman Catholic Church.’ 


The successors of Pius IX, moreover, were entirely consistent 
when they, for instance, repudiated the validity of Anglican orders, 
Leo XIII declared: “We pronounce and declare that ordinations 
performed according to the Anglican rite are utterly invalid and 
altogether void.”® They have been consistent with this point of 
view in repudiating the entire ecumenical movement. The informal 
Malines Conversations between Cardinal Mercier and Lord Halifax 
and others did not meet with favor from Pius XI.!° His encyclical 
Mortalium animos, of January 6, 1928, declared: 

There is but one way in which the unity of Christians may be 

fostered, and that is by furthering the return to the one true 

Church of Christ of those who are separated from it; for from 

that one true Church they have in the past fallen away. . . . 

Furthermore, in this one Church of Christ no man can be or 
remain who does not accept, recognize, and obey the authority 
and supremacy of Peter and his legitimate successors." 


Schism and heresy and apostasy separate, or sever, a person from 
the body of the church, Pius XII declared.” 


Decreta dogmatica concilit vaticani de fide Catholica et de 
ecclesia Christi, A.D. 1870, set forth the teachings of the Roman 
Church on God, revelation, faith, faith and reason, and the church. 
The Constitutio dogmatica de fide Catholica has been lost sight of, 
especially by Protestants, because of the Constitutio dogmatica 
prima de ecclesia Christi. In four chapters in this second document 
Pius IX, “with the approval of the sacred council, for an ever- 
lasting remembrance,” set forth the Roman Catholic teachings on 
the apostolic primacy of the apostle Peter, the perpetuity of the 


8 E.g., in the encyclical Quanto conficiamur on August 10, 1853. See Fre- 
mantle, pp. 131 f.; Mirbt, No. 601, p. 450. 

9 H. Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church; Galaxy edition (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1943), p. 385; Mirbt, No. 635, pp. 491 f. 

10 G. K. A. Bell, Christian Unity: The Anglican Position (London: Re- 
ligious Book Club, 1948), pp. 71—77; Schmidlin, IV, 193 and 194. 

11 G. K. A. Bell, ed. Documents on Christian Unity: A selection from the 
First and Second Series (London: Oxford University Press, 1955), No. 113, 
pp. 198 and 199. 

12 Pius XII, Mystici corporis, On the Mystical Body of Christ, June 29, 1943, 
as given by Fremantle, p. 272. 
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primacy of Peter in the Roman pontiffs, the power and nature of 
the primacy of the Roman pontiff, and the infallible teaching 
of the Roman pontiff." Chapter IV reads in part: 


This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith was conferred 
by Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this chair, that they 
might perform their high office for the salvation of all; that the 
whole flock of Christ, kept away by them from the poisonous food 
of error, might be nourished with the pasture of heavenly doctrine; 
that the occasion of schism being removed, the whole Church 
might be kept one and, resting on its foundation, might stand 
firm against the gates of hell... . 


Therefore faithfully adhering to the tradition received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God, our 
Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic religion, and the salva- 
tion of Christian people, the sacred Council approving, we teach 
and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed: that the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in discharge 
of the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of 
his supreme Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals to be held by the universal Church, by the divine 
assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that 
infallibility with which the divine Redeemer willed that His 
Church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith 
or morals; and that therefore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not from the consent 
of the Church. 


But if any one—which may God avert— presume to con- 
tradict this our definition: let him be anathema. 





13 W. E. Gladstone, The Vatican Decrees in Their Bearing on Civil Al- 
legiance; and Philip Schaff, A History of the Vatican Council, together with the 
Latin and English Text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1876), pp. 131—168. Cited hereafter as Vatican 
Decrees. 


The complete Latin text is found in Mirbt, No. 605 and 606, pp. 456—466. 

Corbett, Document No. 19, pp. 129—131, has excerpts in English. 

Geddes MacGregor, The Vatican Revolution (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), 
came to my attention only after the completion of this essay. It is an excellent 
presentation of the Vatican Council, with a discussion of the meaning of in- 
fallibility and of ex cathedra. The appendixes contain the text of the Vatican 
decrees with an English translation and notes as well as notes on the doctrines 
of the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption of Mary. 


14 Vatican Decrees, pp. 166—168; Corbett, p. 131. 
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It is evident that the claim of papal infallibility is part of the 
assertion that the Church of Rome is the universal and only- 
saving church. 

This dogma of papal infallibility was declared to belong to 
the “ancient and constant faith of the universal Church” (“The 
first condition of salvation is to keep the rule of the true faith”) 
and to “the revelation or deposit of faith delivered through the 
Apostles.” The question of revelation and tradition assumes 
importance also in connection with the doctrine of the Immacv- 
late Conception. 

A leading Jesuit theologian, Professor Giovanni Perrone of 
Rome, had taught “that tradition may be a secret tradition residing 
in the ministry of the Church and in the general consciousness of 
the faithful, until at length it makes its appearance before the 
public” (Burn-Murdock, p. 379). The Society of Jesus and 
Pius IX alike concurred in these speculations of Peronne. 

In the bull Ineffabilis Deus, issued on December 8, 1854, 
Pius IX declared that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was divinely revealed, esse a Deo revelatam, and was to be believed 
by all, atque idcirco ab omnibus fidelibus firmiter constanterque 
credendam. Those who dared to differ were branded as rebels from 
the unity of the church, ab unitate ecclesiae defecisse.” 

The Virgin Mary, the bull declared, had no taint of original 
sin from the moment of her conception. The doctrine of the 
Corporeal Assumption, promulgated by Pius XII in the bull 
Munificentissimus Deus, on November 1, 1950, was likewise based 
on tradition in the “double” or “profound” sense and was virtually 
a self-evident outcome of the former doctrine.® Both the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception and the dogma of the Corporeal 
Assumption belong to the ex cathedra, infallible utterances of the 
papacy (Burn-Murdock, p. 396). They contributed to Mariolatry; 
they indirectly also raised the prestige of the modern papacy and 
the claims of the “alleinseligmachende Kirche.” 

In defining theological issues, however, the popes were also 
intent upon warning against error. Pius IX set the pace here, too, 


15 Fremantle, p. 134; Mirbt, No.596, pp.446 and 447; Burn-Murdock, 
p. 376, cf. pp. 373—384. 
16 Ibid., pp. 410—412; Fremantle, pp. 287 f. 
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with the Syllabus of Errors sent out with the encyclical Quanta cura 
on December 8, 1864, ten years to the day after the bull Ineffabilis 
Deus. That bull had virtually established his claim for infallibility; 
in the Syllabus of Errors he did not hesitate to pontificate on 
80 “principal errors of our times.” Pantheism, naturalism, absolute 
rationalism, moderate rationalism, indifferentism and _latitudinari- 
anism, socialism, communism, secret societies, Biblical societies, 
clerico-liberal societies —all were condemned. False teachings 
regarding the church and her rights, errors about civil society, con- 
sidered both in itself and in its relation to the church, errors con- 
cerning natural and Christian ethics, errors concerning Christian 
marriage, errors regarding the civil power of the pope, and errors 
having reference to modern liberalism were pointed out.’ In 
Quanta cura he lays claim “to the Catholic dogma of the plenary 
power divinely conferred on the sovereign pontiff by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to guide, to supervise and to govern the Universal 
Church.” 18 

Yet Modernism threatened the Roman Church. The papal con- 


cern for error was at the same time a concern for the papal office. 
Pius X declared: 


One of the primary obligations assigned by Christ to the office 
divinely committed to Us of feeding the Lord’s flock is that of 
guarding with the greatest vigilance the deposit of the faith 
delivered to the saints, rejecting the profane novelties of words 
and the gainsaying of knowledge falsely so called.!® 


In the decree Lamentabili sane exitu of July 3, 1907, he issued 
a new syllabus, condemning errors regarding the teaching office 
within the church, expositions of the Sacred Scriptures, revelation 
and dogma, Christology, the church, and the transformation of the 
Catholic Church." In the encyclical Pascendi Dominici gregis, 
a few months later, on September 8, 1907, Pius X again attacked 





17 Vatican Decrees, pp. 109—129 (Latin and English text); Mirbt, No. 602, 
pp-450—454 (Latin text); Fremantle, pp. 143—152 (English text); Sidney 
Z. Ehler and John B. Morrall, Church and State Through the Centuries: A Col- 
lection of Historic Documents with Commentaries (London: Burns & Oates, 
1954), pp. 281—285 (English text, partial). 

18 Quoted from the translation given by Fremantle, p. 140. 

19 Pius X, Pascendi Dominici gregis, September 8, 1907, Fremantle, p. 197. 

20 Thid., pp. 202—207; Mirbt, No. 652, pp. 505—507. 
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the errors of the modernistic priests and teachers within the Roman 
Church, for, among other things, “when they treat of philosophy, 
history, and criticism, acting on the principle that science in no 
way depends upon faith, they feel no especial horror in treading 
in the footsteps of Luther and are wont to display a manifold 
contempt for Catholic doctrines, for the Holy Fathers, for the 
Oecumenical Councils, for the ecclesiastical Magisterium. . . .”*! 


FIXING PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TENETS 


A philosophical basis for Roman Catholic theology had been 
stipulated by Leo XIII in the encyclical Aeterni patris of August 4, 
1879. The object of the encyclical was “to restore the golden 
wisdom of St. Thomas and to spread it far and wide for the 
defense and beauty of the Catholic faith, for the good of society, 
and for the advantage of all the sciences.” *° 


Leo XIII had set forth the teaching mission of the church 
(“to teach religion and contend forever against errors”); however, 
he said, “false conclusions concerning divine and human things, 
which originated in the schools of philosophy, have now crept 
into all the orders of the State.” Advantage should be taken of 
human science also, he said, “in calling back the people to the 
paths of faith and salvation.” Philosophy is “a stepping-stone to 
the Christian faith.” Reason demonstrates the existence of God. 

Again, it shows God to excel in the height of all perfections. .. . 

In like manner, reason declares that the doctrine of the Gospel 

has even from its very beginning been made manifest by certain 

wonderful signs, the established proofs, as it were, of unshaken 
truth. ... And of no less importance is it that reason most clearly 
sets forth that the Church instituted by Christ (as laid down in 
the Vatican Council), on account of its wonderful spread, its 
marvelous sanctity, and its inexhaustible fecundity in all places, 
as well as of its Catholic unity and unshaken stability, is in itself 
a great and perpetual motive of belief and an irrefragable testi- 
mony of its own divine mission. (Gilson, p. 35) 


21 Fremantle, p.201; see pp. 197—201 for excerpts from the entire en- 
cyclical; Mirbt, No. 653, pp. 507—511 (Latin text). 

22 Etienne Gilson, ed. The Church Speaks to the Modern World: The Social 
Teachings of Leo XIII. Image Book. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1954), p. 50. 
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Philosophy helps, too, he continued, “that sacred theology may 
receive and assume the nature, form, and genius of a true science.” 
Philosophy is “allowed to wait upon heavenly doctrines like 
a handmaid and attendant.” The conclusion is drawn: “Those, 
therefore, who to the study of philosophy unite obedience to the 
Christian faith, are philosophizing in the best possible way. . . 
Faith frees and saves reason from error, and endows it with mani- 
fold knowledge.” Thomas Aquinas is lifted up above Augustine 
and Anselm, Bonaventure, and other scholastics as “the chief and 
master of all.” (Gilson, pp. 30-51, passim ) 

In a motu proprio of June 29, 1914, Doctoris Angelict, Pius X 
made the Summa theologica of Thomas Aquinas a required text- 
book for the universities and theological seminaries of Italy.” 

Pius X also renewed and sharpened the Catholic position on 
the Scriptures by requiring an oath of all doctores in sacra scrip- 
tura “. . . Subicio et sincero animo adhaero omnibus decisionibus, 
declarationibus et praescriptionibus apostolicae sedis seu Roma- 
norum pontificum de sacris scripturis. ...”“* Another motu proprio 
on September 1, 1910, implemented the encyclical against 
Modernism. It required an oath from varied and sundry ecclesi- 
astics, secular and regular."> The constitution Dews scientiarum of 
May 24, 1931 (Art. 38), obligates all clerics to renew the oath 
before receiving an academic degree. (Schmidlin, III, 157) 

Philosophy and theology were thus placed completely under 
the control of the papacy. A tightening of the control over the 
clergy, surpassing by far any Tridentine formulas, resulted. There 
was a struggle within the Roman Church, but Modernism dis- 
appeared and the papacy triumphed. Schmidlin summarized: “Das 
Ergebnis des pipstlichen Kampfes war jedenfalls ein voller 
Triumph desselben und das fast ginzliche Verschwinden des 
Modernismus.” (Ibid.) Pius XII in his encyclical Humani generis 
of August 12, 1950, rejects “false evolutionary notions, with their 
denial of all that is absolute or fixed or abiding in human experi- 
ence.” He points out: “Idealism, immanentism, pragmatism, have 
now a rival in what is called ‘existentialism.’” (Fremantle, p- 284) 


*3 See notes to No. 616 in Mirbt, p. 474. 
*4 Pius X, Illibatae custodiendae, June 29, 1910, Mirbt, No. 657, Pel: 
25 Pius X, Sacrorum antistitum, September 1, 1910, Mirbt, No. 658, p. 515. 
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In this same encyclical Pius XII made a pronouncement regard- May 
ing evolution. Here, too, let it be noted, the authority of the than 
church (the papacy) was safeguarded. The pertinent section reads: Alre 

The Teaching of the Church leaves the doctrine of Evolution an (Sc 

Open question, as long as it confines its speculations to the de- sacr 

velopment, from other living matter already in existence, of the Hox 

human body. (That souls are immediately created by God, is Int 

a view which the Catholic faith imposes on us.) In the present Sact 

state of scientific and theological opinion, this question may be 1 

legitimately canvassed by research, and by discussion between 7 

experts on both sides. At the same time, the reasons for and : 

against either view must be weighed and adjudged with all seri- 7 

ousness, fairness, and restraint; and there must be readiness on ‘ 

all sides to accept the arbitrament of the Church, as being en- ’ 

trusted by Christ with the right to interpret the Scriptures, and I 

the duty of safeguarding the doctrines of the faith... . , 

There are other conjectures, about polygenism (as it is called), d 
which leave the faithful no such freedom of choice. Christians ‘ 
cannot lend their support to a theory which involves the existence, 

after Adam’s time, of some earthly race of men, truly so called, 

who were not descended ultimately from him, or else supposes 

that Adam was the name given to some group of our primordial 

ancestors. It does not appear how such views can be reconciled fou 

with the doctrine of original sin, as this is guaranteed to us by cal. 

Scripture and tradition, and proposed to us by the Church. Origi- in 

nal sin is the result of a sin committed, in actual historical fact, Mo 

by an individual man named Adam, and it is a quality native to the 
all of us, only because it has been handed down by descent its 
from him. . . .76 the 

USING THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT the 

As the papacy tightened its control on the philosophical and pe 
theological and even scientific teachings within the Roman - 
Church, so it controlled also other movements within that body. ” 
One of these was the Liturgical Movement. A detailed presentation 
of this movement cannot be made at this time. Leo XIII was Th 
responsible for the first of the Eucharistic congresses in 1881 at ha 
Lisle (Schmidlin, II, 390). In the encyclical Miérae caritatis on M 

26 Ibid., p. 287. See also Michael Chinigo, The Pope Speaks: The Teachings 
of Pius XII (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957), pp. 133—148. 
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May 28, 1902, he commended “to all Christians, more earnestly 
than heretofore, the all-holy Eucharist” (Fremantle, p.161). 
Already in 1885 he had furthered the use of the Gregorian chant 
(Schmidlin, II, 557). Pius XI encouraged the use of Latin in the 
sacred rites.°7 Pius XII has allowed the use of the vernacular. 
However, here, too, papal power was strengthened and not abated. 
In the encyclical Mediator Dei, dated November 20, 1947, “On the 
Sacred Liturgy,” he declared: 
The use of the Latin language, customary in a considerable portion 
of the Church, is a manifest and beautiful sign of unity, as well 
as an effective antidote for any corruption of doctrinal truth. In 
spite of this, the use of the mother tongue in connection with 
several of the rites may be of much advantage to the people. But 
the Apostolic See alone is empowered to grant this permission. 
It is forbidden, therefore, to take any action whatever of this 
nature without having requested and obtained such consent, since 
the sacred Liturgy, as We have said, is entirely subject to the dis- 
cretion and approval of the Holy See. (Fremantle, p. 280) 


ORDERING THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Equally significant is the role which the modern papacy has 
found for itself in pronouncements on the social, economic, politi- 
cal, and international spheres. Not that the popes have at any time 
in the past been too hesitant about legislating in these areas. 
Modern developments, however, make their pronouncements in 
these areas the more significant. The Industrial Revolution and 
its resultant effects had to be dealt with. The rise of the proletariat, 
the mass of exploited labor, big business, capitalism and socialism, 
the labor union movement, Marxism, democracy and totalitari- 
anism, social mobility and mass communication, popular education, 
mixed marriages— all of these sociological and economic and 
ideological factors had to be reckoned with. 

It was Leo XIII primarily who spoke to the modern world.” 
The encyclical Rerum novarum, promulgated on May 15, 1891, 
has been called “the Church’s complete answer to Das Kapital of 
Marx, and, indeed, to Communism and Socialism in whatever 





*7 Pius XI, Unigenitus Dei Filius, March 19, 1924, Mirbt, No. 669, pp. 528f. 
°8 Gilson, passim; Schmidlin, II, 365—383. 
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29 


forms.” ** In the 64 paragraphs of this letter socialism is con- 
demned. The obligations of the state to uphold the rights of 
parents and the concern of the church for the temporal and earthly 
interests of her adherents are postulated. More important, it set 
forth the doctrine of a living wage and sanctioned trade unions, 


Three points in this encyclical can be emphasized. Regarding 
wages: 

Let the working man and the employer make free agreements, 
and in particular let them agree freely as to the wages; neverthe- 
less, there underlies a dictate of natural justice more imperious 
and ancient than any bargain between man and man, namely, that 
wages ought not to be insufficient to support a frugal and well- 
behaved wage-earner. (Gilson, Art. 45, pp. 229 f.) 


Regarding private property: 
The right to possess private property is derived from nature, not 
from man; and the State has the right to control its use in the 
interest of the public good alone, but by no means to absorb it 
altogether. (Gilson, Art. 47, p. 231) 


Regarding labor unions Leo XIII taught that it was permissible 

to unite in associations within the body politic. “To sum up, then,” 

he says: 
We may lay it down as a general and lasting law that working- 
men’s associations should be so organized and governed as to 
furnish the best and most suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed at, that is to say, for helping each individual member to 
better his condition to the utmost in body, soul, and property. 
It is clear that they must pay special and chief attention to the 
duties of religion and morality... . The offices and charges of the 
society should be apportioned for the good of the society itself. 
... The common funds must be administered with strict honesty. 
... The rights and duties of the employers, as compared with the 
rights and duties of the employed, ought to be subject to careful 
consideration. ... At the time being, the condition of the working 
classes is the pressing question of the hour, and nothing can be 


29 Fremantle, p. 166. 
The encyclical is found ibid., pp. 166—195; Gilson, pp. 200—244; Corbett, 
No. 22, pp. 143—148; see also Philip Hughes, The Pope’s New Order: A Sys- 
tematic Summary of the Social Encyclicals and Addresses, from Leo XIII to 
Pius XII (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944), pp. 206—225. 
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of higher interest to all classes of the State than that it should be 

rightly and reasonably settled. (Gilson, Art. 57—60, pp. 236 to 

238) 

The designation “The Worker’s Charter” has sometimes been 
given to this encyclical. An important restatement of this letter 
was made on the 40th anniversary of the Rerum novarum by 
Pius XI’s encyclical, Quadragesimo anno, “On Reconstructing the 
Social Order,” May 15, 1931. In it he warns against individualism 
and collectivism. The tremendous growth of capitalism in the 
generation which spanned the two papal pronouncements called 
for condemnation of irresponsible capitalism (“an immense power 
and despotic economic dictatorship”) and the conflicts which it 
engendered, without condoning the suppression of all property 
tights. Individual well-being and the common good were twin 
responsibilities within society, founded on a Christian social 
philosophy.” 

The broadcast La Solennita della Pentecoste on Whitsunday, 
June 1, 1941, by Pius XII commemorated the golden jubilee of 
the Rerum novarum. Pius XII maintained that the church’s role 
in social questions is paramount, that man’s natural right to the 
use of material goods is a fundamental right (“The native right 
to the use of material goods offers man a secure material basis that 
is of the highest importance, for it is on this basis that he rises to 
the fulfillment of his moral duties”), that labor is both personal 
and necessary, and that the main function of private property is 
the existence and development of the family. (Hughes, pp. 249 
to 259) 

Family life, too, the modern papacy has taught, is the basis of 
national well-being. In the encyclical Arcanum divinae sapientiae. 
February 10, 1880, however, Leo XIII did not lose the oppor- 
tunity to assert the primary role of the church in regulating mar- 
tiage. “Christ, therefore,” he said, “having renewed marriage to 
such and so great excellence, commended and entrusted all the 
discipline bearing upon these matters to His Church.” In marriage 
the contract and the sacrament are inseparable. The function of 
marriage is not only the propagation of the human race but also 





30 Fremantle, pp. 228—235; Hughes, pp. 225—249 (see fn. 29 above). 
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the bringing forth of children for the Church. Marriage remains 
indissoluble; mixed marriages should not be entered into easily.” 

Fifty years and some months later, on December 31, 1930, 
Pius XI issued his encyclical on Christian marriage, Casti connubii 
He says that his encyclical is meant to supplement the pronounce. 
ment made by Leo XIII. The blessings of marriage are threefold: 
children; mutual faithfulness, monogamy, chastity, and loving sub- 
ordination; and the Sacrament, indissolubleness and grace. Attacks 
have been made on the Christian ideal of marriage; abortion, un- 
lawful sterilization, birth control (“it is not against nature if the 
matriage act is done ‘in the proper manner’ but under circum- 
stances — ‘either of time or of certain defects’ — that make con- 
ception impossible”); extramarital “affairs,” “emancipation”; 
divorces, civil marriages, and mixed marriages. As appropriate 
remedies Pius XI proposed a saturation with the notion of duty 
toward God, of reverence for God, and a due regard for the Moral 
Law. Incidentally, he points, too, to the duty of the state to protect 
marriage and not to neglect the needs of married people and their 
families.*” 

A reformation of family life and loyalty to the Roman Catholic 
ideals of marriage was one of the three fundamental duties of 
Roman Catholics which Leo XIII set forth in his first encyclical, 
Inscrutabili (April 21, 1878). Loyalty to Rome and loyalty to 
the ideal of religious education were the other two duties. 
He writes: “It is your duty, venerable brothers, sedulously to 
strive that the seed of heavenly doctrine be sown broadcast in 
the field of God, and that the teachings of the Catholic faith may 
be implanted early in the souls of the faithful, may strike deep 
root in them, and be kept free from the ruinous blight of error.” 
The first duty for the Christian education of children is laid upon 
the home (“... must find its beginning from an early stage within 
the circle of home life” ) .3* 

In the encyclical Rappresentanti in terra, on December 31, 1929, 
on the Christian education of youth, Pius XI called the education 
of children an inalienable right and a strict obligation of parents, 


31 Gilson, pp. 86—109; see also Hughes, pp. 165—175. 
32 Fremantle, pp. 235—243; see also Hughes, pp. 174—192. 
33 Gilson, pp. 277—288; see also Hughes, pp. 1—8. 
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which the state is bound to respect. The church has supernatural 
rights in this same realm of Christian education. The legitimate 
and necessary interests of the state supplemented, but did not 
absorb, the rights of the family and the church. The church has 
the indispensable duty and the inalienable right “to watch over 
the entire education of her children, in all institutions, public, or 
private, not merely in regard to the religious instruction there 
given, but in regard to every other branch of learning and every 
regulation insofar as religion and morality are concerned.” Civic 
education, knowledge necessary for political and civic duties, “a cer- 
tain degree of physical, intellectual and moral culture” may be 
imparted by the state.** In an address to the Union of Italian 
Teachers on September 4, 1949, Pius XII stated very emphatically 
that the See of Peter would not yield to state usurpation in the 
field of education. (Powers, No. 155, pp. 98 £.) 


PRONOUNCING ON THE POLITICAL ORDER 


Education was the point at which conflict between the Roman 
Church and state could and did arise. These conflicts helped, at 
least in a measure, to shape the thought and actions of the Roman 
pontiffs of the past century. 


The details of the German Kulturkampf, centering in the “Falk” 
or “May Laws” of 1873, regulating the training and placement of 
the clergy,*® must be passed over. Approximately the same time, 
between 1879 and 1889, the struggle for the schools took place 
in France. The Masonic program —J’obligation, la gratuité, la 


laicité — was opposed to the program of the Roman Church. The 


Falloux Laws culminated the campaign against “clericalism.” °° 


Later the Law of December 9, 1905, which provided for separation 
of church and state in France, said: “. . . religious instruction cannot 
be given children between the ages of six and thirteen years, enrolled 


34 Francis J. Powers, ed. Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order 
(Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952), No. 148, 151, 152, pp. 92—96; 
Fremantle, pp. 224—227; see also Hughes, pp. 193—205. 

35 Ehler and Morrall, pp. 291—297; see also Mirbt, pp. 471—473, and the 
references there cited; Schmidlin, II, 179—190, 455—474. 

36 C. S. Phillips, The Church in France 1848—1907 (London: SPCK, 1936), 
pp. 184—210. Zaccaria Giacometti, Quellen zur Geschichte der Trennung von 
Staat und Kirche (Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr {Paul Siebeck}, 1926), 
pp. 107—113. 
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in public school, except outside school hours” (Art. 30).*7 In Italy 
the Concordat signed between Mussolini and Pius XI (February 11, 
1929) extended the teaching of religion from the elementary pub- 
lic schools into the secondary schools under teachers approved by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. The universities and seminaries were 
to continue “to depend solely on the Holy See, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the educational authorities of the King. 
dom.”** As a general principle the first sentence of Article 36 
of this Concordat is particularly significant: “Italy considers the 
teaching of Christian doctrine in the form shaped by Catholic 
tradition as the basis and goal of public education.” However, the 
educational clauses of the Concordat signed between Pius XI and 
Adolph Hitler (July 20, 1933) have recently been declared void 
by the Supreme Court of the West German Government. These 
clauses had safeguarded religious instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools and allowed for the establishment of confessional 
schools. (Ehler and Morrall, Art. 21—24, pp. 491 f.) 


The demands of totalitarianism, however, were such that the 
papacy had to assert its own counterdemands. In the encyclical 
Non abbiamo bisogno Pius XI (June 29, 1931), inveighed against 
the fascist pretensions to a monopoly in education and the total 
control of the youth of the nation. “The sacred and inviolable 
rights of souls and of the Church,” he declared, were opposed by 
“a real pagan worship of the State— the ‘Statolatry’ which is no 
less in contrast with the natural rights of the family than it is 
in contradiction with the supernatural rights of the Church.” 
(Ibid., p. 475) 

A conception of the State which makes the rising generations 

belong to it entirely, without any exception, from the tenderest 

years up to adult life, cannot be reconciled by a Catholic either with 

Catholic doctrine or with the natural rights of the family. It is not 

possible for a Catholic to accept the claim that the Church and 

the Pope must limit themselves to the external practices of reli- 
gion (such as Mass and the Sacraments), and that all the rest 

of education belongs to the State. (Ibid., p.477) 


Similarly in the encyclical Mit brennender Sorge of Pius XI against 


37 Ehler and Morrall, p. 369; Giacometti, Quellen, pp. 205—209. 
38 Ibid., Art. 35—40, pp. 404 f.; Corbett, No. 24, p. 157. 
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the totalitarianism of Nazi Germany (March 14, 1937) anti- 
Christian education is decried. “The nominal maintenance of 
religious instruction, especially when controlled and fettered by 
incompetent people in the atmosphere of a school which in other 
branches of instruction works systematically and invidiously against 
this same religion, can never justify a faithful Christian in accepting 
freely such an antireligious educational system.” (Ibid., p. 537) 

The concordats with Mussolini and Hitler are a reminder of the 
vast political influence exercised by Pius XI. “Pius XI (1922—39) 
manipulated a steadily expanding diplomatic corps for a political 
influence no pope has exerted in generations.” *” Many of the 
dictators of recent years, as Nichols points out (p. 366), had 
Roman Catholic backgrounds: Mussolini, Hitler, Dollfuss, Schu- 
schnigg, Tito, Franco, Salazar, Petain, Peron. The triumph of 
Dollfuss in Austria (1930), Salazar in Portugal (1926), Franco 
in Spain (1939), was not without Vatican influence. 

The modern papacy has condemned political liberalism. The 
Syllabus of Errors dates back almost 100 years to 1864. It stated 
blandly that it is an error that “the Church should be separated 
from the State and the State from the Church” (Ehler and Mor- 
rall, Art. 55, p. 284). Leo XIII in his encyclical Libertas praestan- 
tissimum (June 20, 1888) spoke of “the fatal theory of the need 
of separation between Church and State.” *° Pius X, in the encyc- 
lical Pascendi Dominici gregis (September 9, 1907) stated the 
ptinciple that “the State must, therefore, be separated from the 
Church, and the Catholic from the citizen.” He feared the sub- 
jection of the church to the state.‘ 

The relationships between church and state for the present age 
have been set down by Leo XIII. He has been followed by Roman 
Catholic political scientists. The distinction of functions, the 
primacy of the spiritual, and the principle of co-operation are the 
three principles about which the papacy has made pronouncements 
on the civic order.*” Since these have been discussed elsewhere, the 


_ 39 James Hastings Nichols, History of Christianity 1650—1950: Seculariza- 
ton of the West (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956), p. 365. 

40 Gilson, p. 69; Powers, No. 174, p. 116, gives the translation as “that 
fatal principle of the separation of Church and State.” 

‘1 Fremantle, p. 201; see Powers, No. 176, p. 118: 

2 Carl S. Meyer, “The Role of the Church in the Political Order,” CoN- 
CORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXVII (December 1956), 923—935. 
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dealings of the papacy in the international order will be discussed 
here in more detail. The two popes of the two world wars have 
made significant pronouncements. Benedict XV (1914—22) 
hoped to be known as the “peace pope.” Pius XII (1939—) has 
been untiring in his efforts to bring about amity between nations, 


DEALING WITH THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER 

Three important documents stem from the pope of World 
War I. The first comes early in the war and early in the reign of 
Benedict XV. The encyclical Ad beatissimi apostolorum (Novem- 
ber 1, 1914) pointed out the four chief causes of wars: lack of 
mutual love; unjust class quarrels; disregard for authority; and 
materialism, resulting in competition for economic prosperity 
(Fremantle, p. 215). His concrete proposals for peace were laid 
down in the Des le Début, to the belligerent peoples and to their 
leaders, on August 1, 1917. In it he made proposals regarding 
international organizations and proposals relative to territorial 
questions.** The third document, the encyclical Pacem Dei munus 
of May 20, 1920, was a plea for peace and a promise to assist the 
League of Nations (Hughes, pp. 275—283). 

The pope of World War II had been most eloquent in his pleas 
for peace and world order. “Beginning in 1939, the Christmas 
messages of Pius XII have been notable among papal utterances 
for their clear diagnosis of the causes of war and unrest and for 
an exposition of the principles upon which international order may 
be built” (Powers, p. 168). The encyclical Communium interpretes 
dolorum, issued on May 15, 1944, urged all to pray for peace. 
Again, the encyclical Optatissima pax on December 18, 1947, pre- 
scribed prayers for world peace (Fremantle, p. 309). The encycli- 
cals Summi maeroris of July 26, 1950, and Mirabile illud of 
December 6, 1950, dealt with peace, the former on the conditions 
for establishing peace and the latter making an appeal for peace 
(Powers, pp. 214 and 215). 

The various pronouncements of Pius XII may be given in a sum- 
mary. An international society, which has as its prime objective 
the preservation of peace, meets with favor from the papacy. 


43 Ehler and Morrall, pp. 371—377; Fremantle, pp. 217—219. 
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Aggressive warfare is an international crime; the family of nations 
has the duty to take vigorous action against such aggression. 
International order must have a spiritual and moral foundation. 
World distress is caused by a repudiation of Christian virtues, “the 
denial and rejection of morality as well for individual and social 
life as for international relations.” The key to peace is a return 
to religion, morality, and the practice of Christian virtue, the appli- 
cation of Christian principles in private, domestic, and public life. 
“A strong sense of the brotherhood of man which renders mutual 
contracts sacred and secure, strengthens pacts, and welds communi- 
ties together” is needed in order that international organizations 
be not powerless. Justice and social charity must be the basis of 
peace, not vengeance. (Ibid., pp. 168—190) 

The new world order — to continue this summary of the teach- 
ings of Pius XII on international issues— must be based on the 
following premises: 

(1) Victory over the hatred which divides the nations today and 
the disappearance of systems and actions which breed this 
hatred. ... 

Victory over distrust which exerts a paralyzing pressure on 

international law and makes all honest understanding im- 

possible. . . . 

(3) Victory over the dismal principle that utility is the founda- 
tion and aim of law, and that might can create right. . . . 

(4) Victory over those potential conflicts arising out of the un- 
balanced state of world economy. .. . 

(5) Victory over the kind of egotism which, relying on its own 
power, aims at impairing the honor and sovereignty of na- 
tions, as well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of in- 
dividuals. . . .44 


(2 


~~ 


A necessary condition for world order, too, is a recognition of 
international natural law and the establishment of an international 
court of some kind. The reduction of armaments, the dispelling 
of suspicion and mistrust, the establishing of mutual trust and 
fidelity to compacts, the removal of the barrier of extreme national- 
im and the end of state absolutism (for totalitarianism is a grave 
threat to world order), a respect for the political and economic 


tee Fremantle, pp.190 and 191, in the Christmas Message of 1940 by 
Pius XII. 
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rights of small nations, international economic co-operation, and 
freedom of communication — all of these will aid the cause of 
world peace (Powers, pp. 191—210). The centralization of 
Roman Catholic missions under the Propaganda in Rome, while 
adding to papal authority, increased papal concern in international 
affairs. (Nichols, p. 323) 

The horrors of modern warfare have moved the pope in recent 
days to speak out against the atom and hydrogen bombs and to ask 
again for the limitations of armaments. (Chinigo, pp. 331—333) 


CONCLUSION 


Such is a brief survey of some of the activities and pronounce. 
ments of the modern papacy. Having lost temporal sovereignty 
in the days of Pius IX, it has not given up its prerogative to speak 
to nations and peoples. “There is a saying that World War I was 
won militarily by the French, economically by the United States, 
and ecclesiastically by the Roman Catholic Church” (Nichols, 
p- 365). In the atom age the United States has popularly come to 
be looked upon as the champion of democracy and the symbol of 
industrial might; Russia as the champion of socialism and the sym- 
bol of armed might; the Roman Church as the champion of inter- 
national morality and peace and the symbol of unity. The strength 
of the modern papacy has contributed much to this popular con- 
ception. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Primary source materials on the history of the papacy are abundant. Some 
have been made available in paper-back editions, well-edited and excellently 
translated. Besides the volumes by Fremantle (fn. 3) and Gilson (fn. 22), The 
Church and the Reconstruction of the Modern World: The Social Encyclicals of 
Pius XI edited by Terence P. McLaughlin, another Image Book (issued after 
the writing of the above article), may be noted especially. Among the other 
collections of sources the standard work by Mirbt (fn.6) must be singled out; 
it is extremely valuable for the entire history of the papacy. Ehler and Morall 
(fn. 17) have documents going back to Trajan; these documents, highly selected, 
are usually given in their entirety, with notes. The work by Chinigo (fn. 26) 
has limited value, because of the lack of careful documentation. Hughes (fn. 29) 
has paraphrased the papal pronouncements; Powers (fn. 34) has a very usable 
collection of excerpts systematically arranged. Giacometti’s collection (fn. 36) 
is valuable especially for church-state relations in France. Contemporary 
encyclicals can easily be obtained from almost any Roman Catholic bookstore. 


C.S.M. 
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Justification by Faith in Modern 
Theology 


By HENRY P. HAMANN, JR. 
(Concluded) 


“OBJECTIVE JUSTIFICATION” 


E shall begin the final installment of this article with the 

judgment that one of the truths about justification that 

St. Paul holds is that justification is complete before there 
is such a thing as faith. This fact of Paul’s teaching has been known, 
particularly in the theological literature of “Missouri Lutherans,” as 
objective justification. The term is not a good one, chiefly for the 
reason that the counterpart to it, subjective justification, if it means 
anything, should mean a justification that goes on in the believer, 
a thing which no “Missourian” ever held. Subjective justification, 
the justification of the individual sinner who believes, is every whit 
as objective as objective justification, the pronouncement of for- 
giveness for all men. To obviate this weakness of terminology, 
some have suggested that “objective justification” is merely a mis- 
take for “objective reconciliation.” Whether this is the answer 
to the problem of terminology seems to me to be doubtful. How- 
ever, terms do not concern us at the moment, but the thing 
involved; and the thing to be substantiated is this, that to St. Paul 
justification and reconciliation are, to all intents and purposes, the 
same, and that faith, although it is also more than this, is, first 
and foremost, the trusting acceptance of an accomplished fact. 
Faith does not bring it about in any way, it receives it. Or, to put 
it in as strong a way as possible, justification does not follow faith, 
it precedes it. 

That we must look at justification in this way is demanded by 
certain cardinal passages of St. Paul’s letters, viz. Rom. 4:25; 
9:9,10; 5:17-19; 2 Cor.5:14-21. Rom.4:25 declares that Jesus 
“was delivered for our offenses and was raised again for our justi- 
fication.” Svxaiwots is the substantive corresponding to dixaovv; 
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it is the act of justifying through the divine judgment of acquittal, 
The two parts of this statement are not to be separated, as though 
two distinct happenings are involved with two distinct facts con- 
nected with them. They are rather to be joined together as describ. 
ing one great act of God for man’s salvation. Transgression called 
for punishment, hence the deliverance (xaged60y) of Jesus into 
death and the cross; but the end of such deliverance into death for 
sin was that man should be pronounced not guilty, hence the 
resurrection of Jesus. The resurrection is the demonstration that 
all the claims of justice have been met. The resurrection was not 
merely a vindication of the claims and work of Christ, as in 1 Tim. 
3:16: “justified in the Spirit” (é5vo1wdy év avevpati), it was also 
God’s declaration of man’s innocence before Him, thy dixaiwow 
h@v, our justification. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
justification of men. It makes not the slightest difference to this 
assertion that the first 5d is causal, the second final. The assertion 
is most emphatically this, that justification is there already in the 
resurrection of Christ. The meaning certainly is not that Jesus was 
raised so that at certain future times, when various people have 
been given a new position through faith, God may justify them. 
Justification was there already when Christ arose. Justification is 
an objective fact of God’s declaration, and the sign of it to men is 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The firm, solid, unshakable objectivity of justification is shown 
also in the passage Rom.5:9,10. The absence of the concept of 
faith in almost the whole of the fifth chapter of Romans, apart 
from the first two verses, is most striking, and needs to be heeded 
more than is usually the case. Except for the recurring “we,” the 
sentences from v.6 on are entirely objective and external as far 
as man is concerned. In vv. 8 and 9 we have phrases closely con- 
nected with the text we have just considered. “While we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us” (v. 8; cf. Rom. 4:25); “much more 
then, being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved...” 
(cf. Rom. 4:25 b). This is the objective situation because of the act 
of Christ. One cannot add anything to such a state of affairs by 
faith, one can only enter into it, and, of course, one can cancel it all 
for oneself by refusing to enter in stubborn unbelief. The next 
verse says the same thing as v.9, except that the picture is now 
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that of reconciliation rather than that of justification. Christ's 
death has meant the changing of a state of enmity into one of 
peace between God and man. Notice again the lack of any 
reference to faith, The one material factor which has brought 
about the change in the divine-human situation is the death of 
Christ. For man there remains nothing but the acceptance or 
rejection of an accomplished fact. Paul rejoices and boasts in God 
because he has received the reconciliation, v.11 (AV “atone- 
ment”). The next section, particularly vv. 17-19, with its extended 
comparison of Adam and Christ, simply underlines the objectivity 
of justification as an act finished and complete in the work of 
Christ. Without any knowledge, volition, or desire on their part, 
all men since Adam have been inexorably drawn into the realm 
of sin and death. Just so, says the apostle, through the one Man, 
Christ, there has come for the human race, apart from their own 
desires, will, and knowledge, God’s kingdom of righteousness, 
justification, life. The whole comparison becomes meaningless 
when a human decision is brought into it as prerequisite for 
justification." 

With respect to the final passage bearing on this point of 
objective justification, i.e., 2 Cor.5:17-21, I shall quote in a free 
paraphrase some enlightening comments of F. K. Schumann.” God 
is the author and subject of reconciliation. Reconciliation is that 
which God does with the world. It results in that action which 
is the central thought of justification, i.e., the nonimputation of 
sin to the sinner by virtue of God’s judgment. This reconciliation 
takes place objectively through Christ, but in such a way that it 
becomes actual where a man is reconciled. The act of God takes 
place as reconciliation and justification in foro coeli and in 
foro cordis. Reconciliation takes place through the word “Be 
reconciled to God,” with which statement Paul links directly the 
boldest formulation of the teaching of justification, “that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him” (v. 21). Every- 
thing that is said here about reconciliation is simply identical with 


1 For a deep and powerful explanation of the apostle’s Adam-Christ parallel 
see Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans, trans. Carl C. Rasmussen (Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, c. 1949), pp. 16—26 and 206—229. 

2 Friedrich Karl Schumann, “Versohnung und Rechtfertigung,’ Evange- 
lisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (December 31, 1950), p. 371. 
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the fundamental ideas of justification. Justification takes place in 
that Christ became sin and we become God’s righteousness. Recon- 
ciliation takes place in that God’s righteousness gets through to 
the sinner. God’s righteousness, accordingly, is in the center of 
reconciliation. 

F. Buechsel, in his article on xatahAdoow in Kittel’s Wdrter. 
buch,’ endeavors to uphold the position that the reconciliation of 
the world is not complete in the deed of Christ. The initial impact 
of the text is all against him. The past tenses in xatahddSavtos 
and iv xatadddoowv mark the reconciliation as already completed, 
while the double reference to the message of reconciliation, tiv 
dtaxoviav tis xatahhayis (v.18) and tov Adyov tis xatahhayic 
(v.19), simply underlines the fact that reconciliation is there and 
exists already. The arguments of Buechsel fail to convince. 


He argues, first, that reconciliation includes the renewal of the 
human being. 

xatahhkacow signifies a change, a renewing of the condition be- 
tween God and men, and therefore of men themselves. In 2 Cor. 
5:18 reconciliation is introduced as the foundation for the most 
complete renewal that is possible for man... . The life of man 
in all its phases and content is renewed, not only his attitude 
or his legal relation to God.* 


There is, however, no reason in the text for holding that v. 18 is 
subordinate to v. 17, or for holding that v. 17 somehow belongs 
to the zatakia&avtos of v. 18. The statements of vv. 17 and 18, 
literally translated, run as follows: “If any man [is} in Christ, 
a new creation; old things have gone, behold [things] have become 
new. But for, And — 5€]} all things [are] from God, who 
reconciled us to Himself through Jesus Christ.” Nothing of 
a formal nature, except the S€, shows the relation between these 
sentences. The only inference possible from the progress of the 
sentences is that, in some way not expressed, the new creation of 


3 Buechsel, xatakhdoow, TWNT, I, 255—59. 

+ “yxataldaoow bedeutet eine Umwandlung, Erneuerung des Zustandes 
zwischen Gott und den Menschen, und damit der Menschen selbst. 2 Kor. 5,18 
ist die Verschnung eingefihrt als Begriindung fiir die umfassendste Erneuerung, 
die fiir den Menschen méglich ist... . Der Gesamtlebensbestand des Menschen- 
lebens ist verandert, nicht nur seine Gesinnung oder sein rechtliches Verhaltnis 
zu Gott.” 
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y. 17 is related to, or possibly dependent on, the reconciliation 
brought about by God through Christ. It cannot mean that the 
new creation is part of the reconciliation. The text allows us to 
go no further in establishing a relation between the two things 
than the statement in Das Neue Testament Deutsch in a comment 
on this passage: “Wie Gott die neue Schépfung wirkt, so ist auch 
die Versbhnung in Christus seine Tat.” ° 
Buechsel declares, further, that reconciliation is not a completed 
thing and finds support for that contention in the t\v xatadiacowv: 
“Our” reconciliation is complete. Paul speaks of it in the Aorist 
{i.e, xataAAdSavtos, in v.18} ... but he does not speak of 
the reconciliation of the world in that tense. iv xatahAdoowv 
in 2Cor.5:19 shows the reconciliation of the world to be not 
compiete. ... When and how this act reaches its conclusion is 
not the concern of 2 Cor.5:19.® 


This is passing strange. Surely iv xatadAdoowv, even if one grants 
the form to be a periphrastic imperfect (it is quite likely that the 
verb of the sentence is tv alone, with xatadAdoowv attached to 
the subject), is just as much past in idea as xatahhdEavtos. The 
difference is in the kind of action involved, not the actual time 
of the action. Vv. 18 and 19 are plainly very closely parallel. 
“God hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ” is in line with 
"God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself”; and 
“hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation” with “hath com- 
mitted unto us the Word of reconciliation.” This close parallel 
indicates that there is no intended contrast between “us” and “the 
world,” as if in the one case reconciliation is complete, whereas 
in the second it is not. The only differences between the two 
parallel sentences are the transition to the descriptive continuous 
imperfect (granting that way of construing the iv xatoAhdaoowv for 
the moment) and the addition of the phrase “not imputing their 
trespasses unto them” in v. 19. If the change from was to xdopov 


5 Heinz-Dietrich Wendland, Die Briefe an die Korinther, in Das Neue 
Testament Deutsch, p. 133. 


8 “ ‘Unsere’ Versohnung ist abgeschlossen, von ihr redet Paulus im Aorist 


{ie xatakAdEavtoc, in V.18} ... von der Versohnung der Welt aber nicht. 
x a5 r : ° RS : 

W xatahkacowv 2 Kor. 5, 19 bezeichnet die Handlung der Versohnung nicht 
als abgeschlossen . . . wann und wie diese Handlung dann ihren Abschluss 


erreicht, liegt 2 Kor. 5, 19 ausser Betracht.” 
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is deliberate, then the meaning can only be: What God has done 
for us who believe He did for the world. 

A third argument of Buechsel is even more incomprehensible 
than the iast two. He argues from the phrase “the Word of recon- 
ciliation” that, since this service is not yet complete, it is wrong 
to think of reconciliation as a completed thing. The service of 
reconciliation, he says, “ist eben erst die Durchfiihrung der Ver. 
sohnung.” But the phrases “ministry of reconciliation” and “Word 
of reconciliation” cannot mean a service or message of something 
yet to be brought about, but the message or preaching of some- 
thing that has already happened. That the actual service, ministry, 
work, is not yet complete has nothing to do with the completeness 
or otherwise of the content of that service or Word. That the 
service or Word of reconciliation is the mere proclamation to the 
world of a reconciliation that already exists is supported by 
vv. 20 f., where the apostle likens the messengers to ambassadors 
of Christ urging men to enter for themselves— xatahddynte 
(v.20) —into the state of reconciliation that already exists. 

Finally, Buechsel refers to Rom. 11:15, “For if the casting away 
of them be the reconciling of the world” (i yag } axoBolh avtav 
xatahhayn xdopov), and says that the reconciling of the world is 
just as little something finished as the casting away of the Jews; 
both began with the cross of Christ and still continue.’ This argu- 
ment, too, is quite illegitimate. Paul is linking in a very special 
figurative way the reconciliation of the world and the rejection 
of the Jews (cf. also Rom.11:11,12), so that there is no real 
parallel at all between his use of xatadAayi; xdopov here and the 
statements of 2 Cor. 5:18, 19. Hence the further step of arguing 
from the continuance of the &xofody of the Jews is irrelevant. 

In short, 2 Cor.5:17-21 is an impregnable text, like Rom. 4:25; 
5:9 £., 17 ff., for the objectivity of the act of justification. Christ's 
cross and the empty tomb are the justification of the world. 

Now, it is true that when St. Paul speaks of justification, he 
usually brings that idea into connection with faith. Justification 
is 51a riotews, éx niotews. But these frequent phrases must not be 


7 “Die xatahiayh xdopnov Rém. 11, 15 ist sowenig etwas Abgeschlossenes wie 
die dxofodky der Juden; beides hat im Kreuz Christi begonnen und dauert 
noch an.” 
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used to deny the fact that St. Paul also knows of a justification 
which happened when Christ died and rose again. Schrenk * rightly 
declares that one dare not attack the view that Sixaoivota 
(justification) means “den im Kreuze vollzogenen universalen 
Heilsakt” (“the universal act of salvation carried out on the cross”). 
St. Paul says both things: we were justified when Christ died and 
rose again; we are justified when we believe. This is also asserted 
by Schrenk: “Ein fiir allemal im Kreuze gerechtfertigt sein und 
personlich im Glauben gerechtfertigt sein, das ist nicht zu scheiden.” 
(“To be justified once and for all in the cross and to be personally 
justified in faith — these two things are not to be separated.”)° 


We may put this in another way. Nothing new happens when 
a person believes the Word of reconciliation, except in his own 
person. God does not pronounce a new judgment of forgiveness 
or justification. God is not continually in His court of law pro- 
nouncing new verdicts on new converts, nor repeatedly pronouncing 
the same verdict over against believers who have lost faith and 
have been restored again. There is only one verdict of justification, 
that contained in the resurrection of Christ, the verdict which every 
believing sinner makes his own as a verdict that concerns him 
personally when he hears and believes the message of reconcilia- 
tion. The personal experience of Christians is in keeping with this. 
The believer who wishes to be assured of his justification and state 
of grace does not go back in thought or in faith to some moment 
in his life when a sentence of justification was pronounced for 
him by God, to some moment when he had a particularly precious 
experience of the pardoning grace of God. Of course not. He goes 
back again and again to the crucifixion and resurrection of his 
Savior, and there, at the cross and the empty tomb, he finds the 
certainty that he has been forgiven and that he is a child of God. 
One may, indeed, as admitted earlier, find fault with the termi- 
nology of “objective justification,” but the thing itself is the com- 
mon possession of every believer, the only source of his comfort 
and the one thing in which he finds support over against sin and 
a bad conscience. 


8 G. Schrenk, dixa1dw, TWNT, Il, 220. 
9 Ibid. 
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Justification as the act of God in forgiving the world its sins 
through the death and the resurrection of Christ — and this is the 
object of faith—is a most important factor in determining what 
faith means. It simply demands the definition of faith in the 
matter of justification as medium Anatixdv, the definition that faith 
is, above all, reception of a divine gift. To quote Pieper: “The 
objective reconciliation of all men to God through the work of 
Christ compels the proper understanding of the Gospel and of 
faith. The Gospel can be nothing else but the message and offer 
of the forgiveness of sins won by Christ, and faith can be nothing 
else but the mere acceptance of the forgiveness of sins won by 
Christ.” ?° 

The conclusion concerning the meaning of faith in St. Paul 
reached through consideration of its object is borne out by other 
facts concerning Paul’s use of xtotts. 





FAITH AS OBEDIENCE AND THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM 


In his section on faith in the chapters dealing with Paul's 
theology Bultmann declares that “Paul understands faith primarily 
as obedience.” Since the evidence for this is neatly gathered 
together there, I shall simply quote Bultmann zn extenso: 


Paul understands the act of faith as an act of obedience. This 
is shown by the parallelism of two passages in Romans: “because 
your faith is proclaimed in all the world” (1:8) and “for your 
obedience is known to all men” (16:19). Thus he can combine 
the two in the expression txaxon xiotews (“the obedience which 
faith is,” Rom.1:5) to designate that which it is the purpose 
of his apostleship to bring about. 

Cf. further, 1 Thess. 1:8: “your faith in God has gone forth 
everywhere” and Rom. 15:18: “For I will not venture to speak of 
anything except what Christ has wrought through me to win 
obedience from the Gentiles.” Further, he says of Jews who have 
not come to faith, Rom.10:3: “they did not submit to (obey, 


10 “Die objektive, durch Christum bewirkte Versohnung aller Menschen mit 
Gott erzwingt die richtige Auffassung des Evangeliums und des Glaubens. Das 
Evangelium 4ann nun nichts anderes sein als die Verkiindigung und Darbietung 
der von Christo erworbenen Vergebung der Siinden, und der seligmachende 
Glaube 4ann nun nichts anderes sein als die blosse Hinnahme der von Christo 
erworbenen Vergebung der Siinden.” Franz Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1917), I, 414. 
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ovy UxetayyNoav) God’s righteousness,” and 10:16: “they have 
not all heeded (obeyed, tayxovoav) the Gospel.” Correspond- 
ingly, the Jews’ refusal of faith is denoted by “disobey” and 
“disobedience” in Rom. 11:30-32; cf. 15:31; Gal.5:7. 2 Cor. 9:13 
describes faith as “obedience in acknowledging the Gospel of 
Christ.” Paul considers it his task, according to 2 Cor. 10:5 f., to 
“take every thought captive to obey Christ,” and warns the unruly 
Corinthians that he “will punish every disobedience when your 
obedience is complete” (for obedience rendered to the apostle is 
identical with obedience to Christ). But he substitutes the word 
“faith” where we might expect to read “obedience” when he ex- 
presses the hope that he will become greater through them when 
their faith is increased (see 2 Cor. 10:15) .1 


In examining this assertion of Bultmann we may operate with the 
short expression taxol tiotews, since it is the compressed expres- 
sion for Paul’s interchange of faith and obedience. Although it is 
grammatically possible to take ttotews as genitive of the object, 
which would yield the translation “obedience to the faith,” still 
the evidence from Paul generally makes it pretty certain that that 
phrase should, indeed, be understood as “the obedience which faith 
is,” tlotews being an appositional genitive (cf. Bengel’s translation: 
obedientiam in ipsa fide consistentem, the obedience which consists 
of faith itself). To Paul faith is obedience. Does he mean, then, 
after all, what the scholars with whose views we have to do under- 
stand by faith? 


The answer to the foregoing question is to be found in the LXX. 
taaxon is the frequent LXX translation for the Hebrew Yu, 
trazotw is primarily a hearing, like the shorter dxovw, See the 
whole article on axovw and taxaxovw in Kittel’s Warterbuch, and, 
in particular, the following quotations: 


iaaxor is not in the first instance a statement about an ethical 
attitude, but one about the religious action from which such atti- 
tude proceeds of necessity.! 


11 R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. Kendrick Grobel 
(London: SCM Press, 1952), pp. 314 f. 


2 “iiaxon is nicht in erster Linie Aussage tber ein sittliches Verhalten, 


sondern liber den religidsen Akt, aus dem jenes sich mit Selbstverstindlichkeit 
ergibt.” Gerhard Kittel, dxovw, TW NT, I, 225. 
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The character of the hearing is determined in the very nature of 
things by the content of the message... . Since in the NT this is 
always the offer of salvation and moral demand in one, hearing is 
acceptance of grace and of the call to repentance. That is to say: 
the characteristics of that true hearing as opposed to mere physical 
hearing are faith (Mt.8:10; 9:2; 17:20 and passim) and doing 
(Mt. 7:16, 24,26; Rom.2:13 and passim). We shall not treat 
here of the relation of these two things. But this should be plain, 
that the hearing of the NT as reception of the announced divine 
will is in essence the affirming of this will (this will which calls 
to repentance and gives salvation) by the believing and acting 
human being. So we have the concept taxon miotews, obedience 
as perfect hearing, the obedience that consists in faith, the faith 
that consists in obedience.'* 

Faith is obedience, that is, appropriate hearing, the hearing appro- 

priate to the message proclaimed by God. The hearing appropriate 

to the message of the reconciliation and justification once for 
all set forth before the world in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is glad and joyful reception, thankful acceptance of God’s Word 
of forgiveness. It is the one response appropriate to the situation. 

Being such, it is really no exaggeration when Denney declares: 

“Faith is the whole of Christianity subjectively or experimentally, 

just as Christ is the whole of it objectively or historically, and 

it is as impossible to supplement the one as the other.” 


niotts is indeed txaxon. This may be called Paul’s definition of 
faith, and it is a definition which is completely consonant with that 


13 “Die inhaltliche Bestimmung des Horens ergibt sich, wie das in der Natur 
der Sache liegt, aus dem Inhalt der Botschaft {my italics}. . . . Da diese 
fiir das NT immer Darbietung des Heils und sittliche Forderung in Einem ist, 
ist das Hoéren Aufnehmen der Gnade und Aufnehmen des Bussrufes. Das 
bedeutet: Merkmal jenes wirklichen Hérens gegeniiber dem bloss physischen 
Horen sind allein: der Glaube (Mt. 8, 10; 9, 2; 17, 20 uo) und das Tun (Mt. 7, 
16. 24. 26; Rom. 2, 13 uo). Uber das Wechselverhiltnis beider ist an dieser 
Stelle nicht zu handeln. Aber dies muss deutlich sein, dass nt.liches H6ren als Ver- 
nehmen des kundgegebenen gottlichen Willens sein Wesen immer gewinnt an 
der Bejahung dieses Willens als des Heils- und Busswillens durch den glauben- 
den und handelnden Menschen. So entsteht als der das Horen krinende Begriff 
des Gehorchens, das in Glauben, und des Glaubens, das in Gehorchen besteht — 
ixaxon aiotews.” Ibid., pp. 220 f. 


14 J. Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1917), p. 166. 
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view of faith which we have gained from other aspects of Paul’s 
teaching.”® 

Even what St. Paul has to say about the faith of Abraham cannot 
be used as support for the view that faith is the basis for justifica- 
tion. In Romans 4 the apostle comes closest to saying things about 
faith which might be construed as giving an inherent value to faith, 
a value which might possibly be regarded as a true righteousness. 
Thus in vv. 20 ff. the apostle draws attention to a certain aspect 
of Abraham’s faith: “He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to God; 
and being fully persuaded that what He had promised He was 
able also to perform. And therefore it was imputed to him for 
righteousness” (cf. also vv. 17 and 18). Yet nothing is made of 
this attitude of profound trust and obedience. There is not a hint 
that this attitude of heart was a true righteousness which could 
justify on the part of God a verdict of acquittal. The decisive 
factor which made Abraham the father of many nations was the 
promise he believed (v.17a), not the faith by which he believed. 
As generally in St. Paul, so in Romans 4, too, faith is linked with 


15 Paul’s definition of faith as obedience, appropriate hearing, at the same 
time shows another modern view of faith to be mistaken. In an endeavor to 
avoid a merely subjective view of faith some theologians have fallen victim to 
a view of faith by which faith almost ceases to be a human activity at all. The 
reader is referred to the following sources: Schumann, op. cit., p. 374; Rudolf 
Staehlin, “Der Weg der Taufe,” Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (April 
1954), p.116; Kurt Schmidt-Clausen, “‘Glaube und Werke’ als Problem der 
neueren schwedischen Theologie,’ Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung 
(March 1, 1954), p. 70; and Nygren’s Commentary on Romans, from which 
I quote the following extract: “For him (Paul) faith is not a subjective quality 
which must be present in man if the gospel is to be able to show its power. 
It is truer to say that one’s faith is evidence that the gospel has exercised its 
power on him. It is not man’s faith that gives the gospel its power; quite 
the contrary, it is the power of the gospel that makes it possible for one to 
believe. Faith is only another word for the fact that one belongs to Christ 
and through Him participates in the new age. Paul looks at faith in a much 
longer perspective than we usually do, a perspective resting on his view of 
the two ages. 

“But salvation means that Christ, by the power of God, delivers us from the 
bondage of the old aeon and brings us into the new aeon. This is what occurs 
through the gospel. And thus to be removed from the realm of darkness and 
received into the kingdom of Christ is precisely what faith is” (pp.71f.). 
Where is ixaxoh xiotews if faith is merely the passive sentence of: God de- 
livers man from the bondage of the old aeon and brings us into the new aeon? 
See for details and critical discussion the writer's monograph, Justification by 
Faith in Modern Theology (St.Louis: School for Graduate Studies, Concordia 
Seminary, 1957), pp. 67 f. 
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promise and grace and is sharply contrasted with works. Abraham, 
too, was not justified by works; he, too, had nothing to boast about 
(v.2), where the ov 1905 Be6v negates both the conditional clause 
and the main clause of the preceding sentence. 

These statements should be sufficient to point the way to a right 
understanding of the quotation of v.3 as St. Paul makes use of it: 
“Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for right. 
eousness.” This sentence could on the face of it give rise to the 
thought of merit, especially in v. 22, but Paul’s use of the verb 
hoyiteodo. through to v. 9 makes that thought impossible. Paul 
uses AoyiCeotat in almost all the senses that it has in classical 
Greek: “to reckon,” as a merchant does in his business; “to think 
unemotionally,” like the philosopher, as well as in the sense the 
word has in the LXX, where it is the regular equivalent for 30’N, 
and where, accordingly, subjective, emotional, volitional elements 
are added to AoyiCeotat as an act of thinking. It enters the religious 
sphere, as for instance in Jeremiah, where it is used of the counsel 
of God to bring punishment against the disobedient and rebellious 
people. The writer in Kittel’s Wérterbuch, the source of the 
material in the last sentences, declares with respect to Gen. 15:6 
that faith is accounted for righteousness because that is the will 
of Jahweh, not because faith possesses this worth in itself. The 
rabbis through devious ways got the meaning out of the quotation 
that faith was entered to man’s account as righteousness because 
it actually possessed this value."® Paul, however, breaks with this 
interpretation in vv.4f. The two statements of these verses are 
general and particular respectively. In the general statement 
hoyiCeotat keeps its business sense, its Greek and rabbinic sense. 
In the second, where there is no work to be counted, but only 
faith which brings nothing, for its object is God who justifies the 
ungodly, AoyiCector has its Old Testament meaning: God thinks, 
reckons in such and such a way because it is His will, He decides. 
With this view of the text, the contrast in the phrase, “not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt” (od doyitetar xata ydow dhha xara 
dpeidnua), is given its due. The reckoning of v.4, since what is 
involved is a business operation, is indeed nate oqetdnua; the 
reckoning of v.5, a free action of God’s will, is described as avd 


16 Hans Wolfgang Heidland, “Aoyitoum, Aoyiouds,” TWNT, IV, 292. 
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yaowv. This interpretation of AoyiCeotat in the quotation from 
Gen. 15:6 is supported by the use of the same word in the quota- 
tion from Psalm 32. Paul’s statement is that David speaks of the 
blessedness of the man to whom the Lord imputes, reckons right- 
eousness without works, and then he quotes from the psalm: 
“Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin” (v.8). 
The counting of faith for righteousness is equivalent to not count- 
ing or to forgiving sin. As the second action is complete grace 
and takes place apart from merit, so is the first. Accordingly, 
counting faith for righteousness is not a phrase which hints at an 
inherent value in faith. It is not in any way righteousness in itself. 
In his description of Abraham’s faith, too, Paul looks on faith not 
as giving but as receiving. 


IMPUTATION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS AN ETHICAL FICTION? 


But the question will be put: If justification is merely God’s 
verdict of forgiveness pronounced on the basis of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, and if faith is merely acceptance of this message, 
does not all talk of righteousness become an ethical fiction? This 
is an objection continually to be met with in those writers who 
are critical of the traditional Lutheran position.’’ 

This objection is one which does not strictly belong to our 
inquiry. The inquiry has been: What does St. Paul teach con- 
cerning justification? Does he teach that justification is approxi- 
mately equivalent to regeneration? If the investigation leads to 
the result we have reached, and if someone sees in that resultant 
teaching an ethical fiction, then his quarrel is with St. Paul. 
He must state frankly that St. Paul’s teaching involves an ethical 
fiction. He has no right, however, because he senses an ethical 
fiction, so to read the Pauline statements that the ethical fiction 
is removed. In other words, it is no objection to the picture of 
Pauline teaching which has emerged in this study to state that 





17 Cf. Vincent Taylor, Forgiveness and Reconciliation, pp.68 and 238; 
Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, p. 171; James 
S. Stewart, A Man in Christ, pp. 255 ff. E. Goodspeed is particularly caustic 
in his statements. He writes: “If he (Prof. Metzger) means that God declares 
men upright, when they are not so, and God knows it, he is left with a theo- 
logical problem I should hate to shoulder, in his conception of the moral nature 
of God.” “Some Greek Notes,” Journal of Biblical Literature (June 1954). 
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it involves an ethical fiction. We must take the apostle’s teaching 
as it stands, ethical fiction or no ethical fiction. 

If St. Paul were confronted with the objection that his teaching 
involved an ethical fiction, he would stoutly deny that the objection 
had any validity whatever. He has actually done so in Romans 3, 
where he says that God in setting forth His Son as Mercy Seat 
(iAaotyg.0v) has shown forth His righteousness, eis 10 elvar avtov 
dixatov, In this whole transaction for man’s salvation God has 
remained righteous, true to Himself and His eternal rightness, 
holiness, and love. St. Paul, it is true, never argues the matter, 
and the statement just referred to is, I believe, the only passage 
that has any bearing on it. Let us, however, take up the question 
briefly. 

Does the teaching of St. Paul involve an ethical fiction? If we 
take one Pauline equivalent for justification, the forgiveness of 
sins, and make that the basis of our argument, we shall see that 
there is no ethical fiction involved. There is nothing ethically 
wrong about forgiveness itself, whether the person forgiven 
deserves forgiveness or not. Nor is there anything ethically wrong 
when a parent, for example, restores the proper relation between 
his child and himself by punishment as well as forgiveness. In the 
justification of the sinner we have these elements. God forgives 
men by His grace and as a free act of His loving will. He does 
not and cannot, however, forgive in accordance with the flippant 
bon mot of Heine: Dieu pardonnera, c’est son métier. His righteous 
reaction to sin is seen in the condemnation of His Son on the 
cross. It is in this action, if anywhere — not in the act of justifica- 
tion—that one might speak of ethical fiction, or, better, an 
immoral action. But no one has proved yet that it is immoral to 
punish the innocent for the guilty if the innocent one acts in com- 
plete freedom and willingness as another’s substitute, which is 
just the way Christ acted. The preaching of the Gospel of recon- 
ciliation and the call, “Be ye reconciled to God”; the demand that 
the gracious Word of God be heard; in short, the call for faith, 
defends Paul’s teaching against the imputation that salvation is 
automatic, a compulsory bringing of sinful men into the kingdom 
of God. That faith, besides being a receiving of the gracious gift 
of God, is at the same time the indication that a man has been 
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truly converted, regenerated, so that faith becomes the principle 
of a new life in Christ, merely reinforces the fact that salvation is 
not a physical, but an ethical process. It is not necessary at all to 
make faith the cause for man’s justification in order to defend 
the teaching of Paul against the attack that it is based on an 
ethical fiction. 


The view that justification is finally regeneration is itself open 
to a far more serious objection than the one of teaching an ethical 
fiction which its defenders fasten on those who hold a justification 
wholly without human contribution. This objection is that such 
a view of justification leaves the oppressed and despairing sinner 
without true comfort. Our hypothetical sinner, like David or 
the gaoler at Philippi, looks to one of the men we have opposed, 
a Dodd or a Taylor or a Stewart, for the assurance that he is right 
with God, that God turns to him a heart of love, that God justifies 
him. And the answer he gets is only that God will truly forgive 
him when he turns to Christ, who has revealed God to be a God 
of grace and forgiveness. He cannot say to the sinner directly, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee!” He cannot say to him: “God has already, 
long ago, forgiven you in Christ's death on the cross; as surely 
as God raised Him from the dead, just so surely your sins are 
counted against you no more.” He can say indeed: “God does not 
care where you are, what you are, how sinful you have been and 
are, as long as you turn to Him. It is by direction, not position, that 
God judges.” But what if the sinner sees nothing but his own 
unworthiness, cannot see that he is now faced in a new direction, 
sees nothing but his own sin and the rebuke of the Lord? Only 
one message can help him in that situation, which is that, apart 
from all works, position, direction, any change in him whatever, 
God forgives, justifies. To hold that the change in man is the 
necessary prerequisite for God’s justification is to place in jeopardy 
the sinner’s assurance of salvation, and, in the case of the self- 
righteous, it will give nourishment to their self-righteousness; for 
faith as a human decision over against the grace of God, faith as 
tegeneration, is, as the champions of that view declare, a true 
tighteousness, and as such something for the self-righteous heart 
to boast in. 
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At this point we are back at the fundamental concerns of the 
Lutheran Confessions. It is just the teaching of justification as 
expounded by the Lutheran Confessions which preserves intact, 
without diminution, the grace of God and which gives pure, 
unalloyed comfort to grieving and terrified sinners. 


Highgate, Parkside, S. Australia 


EDITORIAL NOTE. — We call attention again to the full dissertation of the 
author of this article, obtainable at the price of $2.00 by addressing the Director 
of Graduate Studies, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Series) 


oo JOHN 17:9-17 
Text is a prayer exclusively for Christians, that is, for you. Not for 
the world, because world cannot do what the Lord prays for. It has 
neither the power nor the motivation for it. Only Christians can accom- 
plish these things — through the power of God, of course. Since Christ 
has withdrawn His visible presence, He depends on His followers. He 
depends on you. (V.9) 


Use the Unique Blessings of Christ's Absence 


I. Since Christ is absent in body, it is up to His followers to mirror 
Him to the world 


A. At one time, Christ manifested forth His own glory, but now 

He is glorified by His church (v.10). 

1. Miracles and parables of Jesus were primarily for His glory. 
Church year Gospels point to angels glorifying Him or Him 
glorifying Himself. Epiphany: “He manifested forth His 
glory” (John 2:11); Lent: “Hosanna, blessed is He” (Matt. 
21:9). All of this was for the eyes of men to see. (Also 
John 17:1-5) 

. Today Christians witness to Christ and give Him glory. Every 
good work they do is not for their own glory but exclusively 
for God’s (Matt.5:16). Not only church buildings but the 
church, God’s people, should be dedicated to the glory of God. 
The world sees the glory of Christ in His people. 


No 


B. The mystery of the incarnation is to be reflected in the unity 
of the church. 

1. Christ’s union with the Father was real (v.11). “This is My 
beloved Son, etc.” “I and the Father are One.” He was cruci- 
fied on the charge of blasphemy. His life, words, works dem- 
onstrated this oneness. Church is to demonstrate this unity 
with God. Christ in us. We have fellowship with the Father 
and with His Son. If the church doesn’t reflect it, it will not 
be reflected at all. (Eph. 3:14-19) 


Pas) 
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2. Christ has a human side, too. Just as real. Church shows this 
side as well. Made up of people, as He was a man. Their 
unity is to mirror Christ to the world. Divisions are Satan's 
tools. Unity is God’s testimony. Fellowship with one another 
is demonstration of the Spirit of God at work. Again, only 
the church can show this to the world. 


Il. Because Christ is absent in body, His followers care for one another 


A. They guard one another in faith and life (v.12). 

1. They pull one another toward Christ, helping one another see 
Him more clearly by their witness to Him. Relating all things 
in life to God. Confessing to one another. Forgiving one an- 
other. Loving one another even when there is no reason 
for it. 

2. They seek to rescue those who are being alienated from their 
life in God by Satan. The Lord's care for Judas is part of the 
text. Also for Peter. Intercessory prayer, “but I have prayed 
for you” (v.15). 

B. They share the joys and rejection of the eternal Christ. 

1. Christ found joy in doing Father's will, and that becomes the 
follower's source of joy as well (v.13). In what does Christ 
find joy? Over one sinner that repents (Luke 15:7). Intake 
of God's love in Christ and output of obedience brings joy 
(John 15:9-11). This, too, is a gift of the Spirit, a mark of 
a Christian (Gal.5:22). Our joy in these things is a testi- 
mony to one another and to the world. 

. The world rejected Christ as it rejects His followers (v.14). 
This is to be expected. Christians strengthen one another at 
such times. Another mark of the church, the holy cross! Fel- 
lowship with other Christians desired at such times. 


N 


We can be the unique answer to this prayer of Christ (v.15). Why? 
We are in the world; He is not. How? Secret is given in final verse 
(v.17) —our holiness is derived from the Word, Christ, as He is re- 
vealed to us. Here is the motivation and the power that the world does 
not have. Both the worldling and the Christian must see Christ in you 
and me. It will work for their salvation, joy, comfort, and peace —or 
they will reject Christ. Whatever happens, we have the unique blessing 
of being in Christ, partaking of His work, His joy, His rejection, in His 
absence. 

Portland, Oreg. EDWARD MAY 
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a ne JOHN 17:18-23 
n’s Much discussion of “church unity” in our day. Unparalleled union 
her efforts. This at organizational level. But divisions at all levels — de- 
nly nomination, congregation, and individual — disturb every true Chris- 
tian. In our text the Lord points the way to dedicated prayer of com- 
, mitted Christian for true “oneness” in the church at all levels. 
er 
I. We Christians should pray for the oneness in Christ of all true 
believers 
see 
1gs A. Oneness in Christ 
an- 1. What it is. — Jesus sanctified Himself, set His whole self to 
on the purpose of making it possible (v.18). By His suffering 
and death He removed the sin that separates people from God 
eir (Is. 59:2) and from one another (Eph. 2:14). The forgiveness 
the of sins, therefore, unites men to one another as well as to God 
red in Christ. It is like Christ's oneness with the Father (v.21). 
It is a complete harmony of will and affection. 
2. How it comes about.— As people receive forgiveness for 
‘he Christ's sake through faith, they are joined to Him. He is 
‘ist their Lord, their Head. Through Him they are joined to all 
ke others who are one with Him. It is the oneness of the mem- 
oy bers of a body that are joined with, and directed by, the Head 
of of the body (Eph. 4:4-6). It comes about by the very fact of 
ti- their being what they are. 
B. Why we should pray for it 
). 1. The expression of it can be perfected. Since the actual one- 
* ness of the church is through Christ, it cannot be perfected. 
el- Thus v. 21 — “That they may be {not “become”]} one.” How- 
ever, the working out of it in the earthly life of Christians 
y? can be perfected. Thus v.23 —“That they may be perfected 
se in one.” As we grow in faith (v.19) and love, we come to 
re- a closer oneness in actual life with fellow Christians. Since 
es the power for this growth is that of the Holy Spirit, we need 
ou to pray for it constantly. 
ad 2. It is the will of Christ —and therefore must be the will of 
ng every Christian — that all true believers be perfected in their 
is oneness. This is not an extracurricular activity for Christians. 
Jesus, about to give His life to establish it, prays with ever- 
lasting concern about it. We are given the glory of fulfilling 
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His will in this matter, even as He had the glory of fulfilling 
the Father’s will (v.22). 


Il. We should pray for it as an effective witness to the Gospel for the 


A. We should pray for it with fellow Christians in mind 


For the whole church — for all who come to believe through 
the witness of the apostles (v.20). Confessing Christians all 
over the world are perplexed with the problem of expressing 
a unity that they know exists. We must pray for them. How 
often do you? Cf. portions of the Liturgy that include this. 


. For our congregation.— Here is where our life is involved. 


Pray that those who are one with us in doctrine may be one 
in love and purpose, that all impediments to this may be re- 
moved. Pray for a steadily growing unity in our work to- 
gether that we may “grow up” in Christ. 


. For other Christians that we know — among our acquaint- 


ances, people who do not belong to our church but whom 
we know to be members of Christ. That barriers of disagree- 
ment and lack of love may be removed. For obedience to 
Christ and His teachings on everybody's part. Wherever two 
Christians meet, they should be found praying for each other. 


B. We should pray with the world in mind 


That the world may believe in Jesus (v.21). “World” are 
those who do not believe. These people will come to faith in 
Jesus Christ only through the witness of Christians. Where 
Christians are strong in the oneness in Christ, this strength 
encourages more faithful witness to the Gospel. Pray for 
those who hear the witness—that the Spirit will open the 
hearers’ hearts and bring them by faith into the oneness in 
Christ. 


. That the world may recognize the love of God (v.23). 


Where the outward expression of oneness with Christ is 
strong, there love adds a resounding Amen to the witness. 
The old saw “What you are speaks so loudly, I can’t hear 
what you're saying” applies here. Pray for the world to see 
the unifying power of the love of Christ at work in the life 
of Christians and recognize it as coming from God. 


We pray for what our heart is set on. Let us set our hearts on giving 
expression to the true oneness of believers. Let us draw on the power 
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of the Spirit through prayer, earnestly seeking the growth in faith and 
love for ourselves and all Christians. Let us show the world thereby 
the glorious meaning of God’s redeeming and reconciling love in 
Christ. 


South Weymouth, Mass. KENNETH MAHLER 


THE ASCENSION JOHN 17:24-26 


Don’t hang crepe around the ascension. White on altar. Today we 
celebrate anniversary not of a death but of a birth. Our own birth in 
a sense because birth of body of Christ. A beginning, not a sad depar- 
ture. Two dramatic things happen at a birth: infant separated from 
mother’s flesh to become a person in own right; then a moment of 
choking suffocation, and tiny lungs quiver, suck in air, blood flows 
red with oxygen taken through own lungs. Infant is alive and separated 
from mother’s flesh. So the infant body of Christ, little band of men 
who were to be His church, had learned pitiful dependence upon the 
flesh of Jesus. Still saying, “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” Jesus ascends, severs young church from depend- 
ence on His flesh, no longer can they see and touch Him. But He does 
not go anywhere. With His church, even within the members, breath 
of their life. 

Therefore the ascension does not mean that Jesus has gone away, but 
that He is simultaneously present with His church and in perfect unity 
with the Father and seeks to share with us this same fellowship with 
the Father, which is eternal life. 


I. The ascension means that Jesus is always simultaneously with His 
church and in perfect oneness with His Father 


A. The ascension means that Jesus is always here with His church. 
Text: “With Me where I am.” Where? He is not speaking of 
some other place, heaven. The ascension doesn’t mean that Jesus, 
after spending 33 years on earth, now leaves it to go somewhere 
else. “I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 
Disciples and Jesus were from now on to be together closer than 
ever before, He was to dwell within them so that they were 
literally His body. Hence we, today, see in the ascension story 
the guarantee that though Jesus’ flesh is no longer visible, we 
are together, i.e., we are His hands, arms, feet, mouth — the 
body through which He now expresses His will and makes His 
way in the world. 
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B. The ascension means that Jesus is with His Father in perfect 
oneness and fellowship. Text: “To behold My glory which Thou 
hast given Me in Thy love from the foundation of the world.” 
When Jesus goes “up” it does not mean that He is returning to 
a place located in that direction which He left to come to earth, 
but that the Father is acting to proclaim that this Man, who was 
separated from God on the cross as Sin-Bearer, has done enough 
to effect atonement for men and now has been restored to per- 
fect fellowship with the Father, to the glory which He had from 
the Father from before the foundation of the world. Definition: 
“right hand of God.” 


Il. Jesus wants us to be with Him where He is, and that is eternal life, 
or knowing God 


A. Jesus wants us to be with Him now where He is. Text: “Father, 
I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me be with Me 
where I am.” Doesn’t mean merely that He wants us to be with 
Him in heaven someday, but now, since He is right here. Notice 
what He is saying: Since He is in fellowship with the Father 
and simultaneously here, He wants us to be connected with Him 
so that we, too, can enjoy His fellowship with the Father now. 
Definition: This is what eternal Life means. 


B. Jesus wants us to be with Him always to share this fellowship 
with the Father. At ascension He promised “with you alway.” 
Life is eternal, Death can’t break it. Purely human fellowships 
break at death. As body disintegrates, so ties once so vital to us 
disintegrate also. Not this one. On the contrary, this fellowship 
with Christ and the Father is full and unimpeded after death 
as never before because we get rid of the sin which keeps us 
from sensing God’s fellowship fully. Now, quite frankly, we 
sometimes doubt whether God is there at all; then we'll sooner 
doubt our own reality than the reality of the fellowship. Now 
we sometimes behave as if God were nowhere near; then noth- 
ing but God will rule our lives. Now this fellowship sometimes 
seems more a letdown than a lift; then we'll smile as we look 
back and wonder how we could ever have been so insensitive 
as to shut so much of God out of our lives. 


C. Experiencing eternal Life is knowing God. Definition of “know- 
ing God” in Upper Room discourse and in this text (“I have 
known Thee . . . I have made known to them Thy name”): not 
as one knows fact in encyclopedia, not admitting God exists. 








Ill. 
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ect People say: “Oh, yes, I believe in God, even though I don’t 
10U practice formal religion,” and mean that they accept existence 
id.” of God as fact without proof the way some accept as fact that 
tO James Dean is still alive — without evidence. As if God con- 
rth, siders it quite a feat to convince oneself that He exists though 
Was invisible. No, in N.T. knowing God means experience of the 
gh life and fellowship Jesus has for us. Know means an intimate 
yer- experience of, or with, something. Examples: Hebrew marriage 
om relationship called “knowing”; we speak of “knowing” the thrill 
yn: of flying a jet or riding a fast horse. 


Ill. Therefore Jesus has made the Father's name known to us by His 
ife, life spent accomplishing the Father's works and through the words 
of His disciples 


rer, A. Jesus has made the Father's name known to us by doing the 
Me Father's works. Text: “I have made known to them Thy name.” 
rith “I have glorified Thee, accomplished the work Thou hast given 
rice Me to do. Now, O Father, glorify Me.” Now means the climax 
her of His life of making God known, the “hour of His glorifica- 
lim tion,” which is very near. These words said on eve of crucifixion, 
Ow. not of ascension. Now He is about to die as the climax of His 


Father’s work. At this hour, more than at any other, He will 
make the Father known to men. Glorification means making 


“= God’s power and presence apparent, and at the cross God makes 
ips His presence and redeeming will known in Christ. There, in the 
ia final, supreme work of Christ, the Father peels back the flesh 
hip over His heart and shows you what He is like, His perfect wrath 
ath for sin, His perfect love and desire to overcome your sin and 
= death and establish fellowship with you. Hence by His hour of 
o dying Christ makes the Father's name known to you, and in 
net Him you experience eternal life if you receive His death as your 
ow redemption. 
rth- B. Now Christ seeks to make the Father known to us again and 
nes again through the Word of His disciples. Text: “those who 
00k believe in me through their Word... .” Definition: the Gospel 
ive message about Jesus Christ and His cross is the Word of the 
disciples. This word, which helps us know God through the 
yw: cross, makes difference between us and “world” which “has not 
ave known” the Father (Text, v.25). The Jews, the “church mem- 
not bers” of His time, had the Bible (the O.T.), many of them 
‘sts. stood around watching Christ die on the cross, yet did not see 
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God in it because they failed to hear and receive the Word of 
the disciples, the message of the Gospel. We can have the Bible 
and the cross and fail to hear, too, unless we keep seeking the 
message about Christ and listening for it, knowing our need. 


Fellowship with God and with our Lord Jesus Christ, that is what 
the ascension means to us. Perhaps a bit thin and unsubstantial, maybe 
wonder whether even very desirable — this fellowship with a God and 
Christ you can’t see. Often modern-day Christians “think when they 
read that sweet story of old how Jesus was here among men” that they 
wish they could see and touch Him. Evidently Jesus wouldn't agree. 
Prayer for His own on eve of His death was simply that they enjoy this 
fellowship always. Died to bring it to us. Committed to disciples the 
Word, which leads us to know it. Ascension a good time to remember 
that this fellowship is infinitely worthwhile to us! 


Pleasant Hill, Calif. D. WILLIAM BACKUS 


EXAUDI MATTHEW 10:24-31 (33) 


There comes a time when the eaglet must fly, the student must grad- 
uate, the youth must become an adult, the son a father, the daughter 
a mother, the learner a teacher, the follower a leader, the listener 
a speaker, the disciple an apostle. 

Such a time is the Sunday after the ascension. For now the Lord 
Jesus is gone from the disciples into heaven. They are on their own. 
He is no longer Spokesmen for them. They are now spokesmen for 
Him. They will have to depend upon His promise to be with them 
always, to send the Spirit of Truth, and to guard them with the Father's 
care. 

Such a time is also now — for us. For Christ has called us to speak 
for Him in our generation. Our days of elementary training are over — 
nursery, Sunday school, confirmation class. The preceding generation 
of spokesmen for the Lord is receding and disappearing over the hill 
of time into God's eternity. Now it is your turn to speak for Christ. 
Like the frightened disciples huddled in Jerusalem between Ascension 
and Pentecost, you may be waiting for power from on High to energize 
you and give you courage. 


L. Afraid? Courage to Speak for Christ 
° J é 


A. Of course you are. It is not the fear of “mike fright” which 
leads you to stammer: “Unaccustomed as I am to public speak- 
ing.” It is the fear of consequences. You are not afraid to talk 
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about baseball, politics, weather, medicine, the news. You are 
only afraid to talk about Jesus — because of the consequences: 


LS 
Z. 


Ridicule. “Listen to the deacon!” “Hey, Holy Joe!” 


Isolation. The social deepfreeze. Who wants a fanatic for 
a friend? David Riesman (The Lonely Crowd) points out 
that we live in an“other-directed” society, where our groups 
determine the “acceptable” beliefs and behavior. We must 
have a built-in “radar set” to pick up others’ moods and ad- 
just to them. We dare not be nonconformist. “Belonging” 
religion is socially acceptable. “Witnessing” religion is still 
under the group ban and anathema. 


. Self-consciousness. Feelings of inadequacy and hypocrisy. 


“Who am I to talk about Jesus? I’m not good enough.” 


. Fear-of-persecution complex, becoming maladjusted, wishing 


to retain the “power of positive thinking,” “accentuate the 
positive, eliminate the negative, don’t mess around with 
Mr. In-Between.” Why disturb social and emotional balance? 


B. Good reason to fear. 


jee 


We 


They killed Jesus for speaking courageously. “He said that 
He was the Son of God.” 


. They killed His disciples and the early and late martyrs. 
. They are killing Christians today in Communist lands. They 


often simply “disappear.” (V.26 would describe simple 
erasure of Christians as a thing “hidden,” or “covered,” rather 
than a dramatic martyrdom like a public crucifixion. Today 
persecuted Christians are often “hidden” behind barbed wire 
—their martyrdom unknown and apparently ineffective. ) 


. These consequences do happen. It really takes courage to 


speak for Christ. Worse things have happened. Some have 
died for simply speaking about Christ. It’s heartening to read 
about the courage of the martyrs, but who wants to risk the 
contemporary experience? 


Il. Don’t be afraid 


A. Jesus does not discount the fear of speaking for Him. He knows 
the consequences, does not disallow death and persecution. (Cf. 
Matt.5:11; 10:16-23, 28, 34-39; 24:9) 


B. He simply posits the proposition: “A disciple is not above his 
teacher, nor a servant is above his master” (vv. 24,25, RSV). 
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If they called Jesus “Beelzebub,” or “Satan,” what should His 
followers expect to be called? It is not only a matter of “com- 
municating the Gospel,” of penetrating ignorance, overcoming 
prejudice, enlightening darkness. Their innocence will be con- 
fronted with virulent guilt, their peacefulness with militant 
hatred. When the enemies of Christ run out of arguments, they 
simply kill Him, and they kill His disciples to get at Him. God 
wants the Gospel spoken. Satan wants it silenced. This is the 
issue. Over this issue persecutions have flamed, wars have 
brewed, Reformations have taken place. The surprising thing 
is that we are always surprised when persecution happens to us 
when we speak for Christ, as if we thought persecution only 
a matter of history books and preachers’ illustrations. We 
should have expected it. 


C. But do not fear, says Jesus. 


1. All sins will come to light. Exposure is sure. Some in time, 
all in the Judgment: “Nothing is covered that will not be 
revealed, or hidden that will not be known” (v.26, RSV). 
Examples: Jesus’ mock trial by the midnight kangaroo court, 
Pope Alexander VI (Borgia) exposed even to Roman Cath- 
olics as an evil man, judgment of history against Inquisition, 
Roman persecutions, Protestant excesses, witch burnings (cf. 
Bainton, Travail of Religious Liberty). Present persecutions 
— bloody, bloodless, invisible, subtle, ridicule — will also be 
judged in history and ultimately by God. So do not fear. 
Evil always appears triumphant but is always at that moment 
defeated. Christ defeated Satan when He was on the cross 
and Satan apparently victorious. 

2. “Do not fear those who kill the body, but cannot kill the 
soul” (v.28). Man’s power is limited. He can only kill. He 
cannot conquer the spirit. Even political “Freedom” protests 
this: “Give me liberty, or give me death.” Religious faith 
goes further: 

Take they our life, goods, fame, child, and wife. 
Let these all be gone. They yet have nothing won. 
The Kingdom ours remaineth. 

MARTIN LUTHER 


If fear is our dominant motive, then fear all the way — fear 
God, who can kill both soul and body in hell. If we fear 
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God, we will not fear man. This disarms persecutors. They 
have no weapon against those who fear, love, and trust in 
God alone. This was the secret of the courage of Martin 
Luther and all loyal Christians. 


. God cares for the sparrows (vv.29-31). He numbers the 


hairs on your head. He searches the mind and heart. He 
knows your fears and hopes, faith and weakness, sins and 
sorrows. Have you forgotten that God is your Father and 
Redeemer? (Is. 63:16). He is about you busily creating, and 
preserving, and redeeming, and sanctifying. He will take 
care of you. He always does. Don’t you know by now that 
the only way the justified can live is by faith? If you have 
forgotten, listen to the preaching of birds and squirrels and 
flowers — and be ashamed of yourself for such lack of con- 
fidence in God, who has let you try your wings a little now 
that you are no longer a baby eaglet. Did you think for one 
moment that God has forsaken you in the world of growing 
and living and protected things? Do you suppose He would 
forsake His Gospel and His children? Listen to the voice 
of Christians “risen from the dead” of solitary confinement — 
Ordass, Niemoeller, Lilje. They will tell you that Christ was 
with them in prison. You can’t lose Christ, except by unbe- 
lief. So take heart. Believe. And confess. 


Ill. You have something to say 


A. “What I tell you in the dark, utter in the light; and what you 
hear whispered, proclaim upon the housetops” (v.27). 


. 


The Gospel — it’s yours to tell. Yes, there are those who do 
not know Jesus Christ — and you know who they are. You 
can tell them. You must. If you won't, who will? Tell them 
who Jesus is. Tell them what He did—for you and for 
them. Tell them where He is now. Tell them that He is 
coming back. Tell them like the really good news it is— 
salvation, forgiveness, redemption, restoration, eternal life — 
for each and for all. 


. You’re on your own. (With the promise and power of the 


Spirit.) Squeaky or resonant, your voice is the one God 
wants to use. God wants preachers in the pulpits and wit- 
nesses in the streets, neighborhoods, offices, and shops. It’s 
the Sunday after the ascension. How many people on your 
block even know what day that is? Dare to find out? Ask 
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them. Perhaps 1 out of 10 will know. Prove me wrong. 
Then prove Christ right — by telling them what it’s all about. 


3. You don’t have to get on the housetop. We have more effec- 
tive methods — television, radio, missions, tracts, periodicals, 
Bibles— which you help supply and support by your con- 
tributions. Try it yourself quietly —in your casual day-to- 
day contacts with people —tell them about Christ. You do 
not have to convert. God only wants you to tell. 

4. Still afraid? Well, don’t be. The soldier is afraid, but he goes 
into battle anyhow. The surgeon has momentary fears, but he 
cuts anyhow. The preacher knows anxiety, but he preaches 
fearlessly anyhow. Have you never surmounted fear and pro- 
ceeded upon faith— when you were married, when you ap- 
plied for a job, when your first baby was born? Do not let 
fear paralyze you. Let it energize you. Take God at His 
word —and speak His Word without fear or favor. And 
take Christ’s promise that the Holy Spirit will give you the 
words to say. 


You have this final promise: “Everyone who acknowledges Me before 
men, I also will acknowledge before My Father who is in heaven; But 
whoever denies Me before men, I also will deny before My Father who 
is in heaven.” (Vv.32,33, RSV) 


Oberlin, Ohio WAYNE SAFFEN 


esiieaiaai Joun 7:37-39 


The Epistle presents the two familiar picture-images of the Holy 
Ghost, the wind and the fire, rooted in the Old Testament, and well 
appreciated by the people (Acts 2:2-4; Matt. 3:11; John 20:22). Wind 
(breath) and fire (warmth), being forces without physical substances, 
are obvious essentials of life. Thus the Holy Ghost is “the Lord and 
Giver of life” (Nicene Creed), God renewing His “breath” in those 
who had lost it and died to Him (Gen. 2:7; Ps.51:10; Titus 3:5). 

Our text introduces a third, less familiar, picture of the Spirit and 
His work —water (cf. Is.44:3). John recognizes in this brief and 
startling proclamation a precious definition of the meaning of Pente- 
cost (v.39). May we both understand and live the unique and blessed 
life God has restored to the world through His Son and by His Spirit, 
here described as 
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ong. The Water of Life 

om I. “Jesus stood and cried, If any man thirst... .” His proclamation ts 
ffec- to the thirsty 

cals, : 

an A. Understand what thirst means. 

y-tO- 1. Dryness stands for death (Ezek.37:2). A vivid picture in 
1 do a land of frequent drought. 

2. Physical dryness and death are pictures of the spiritual. Vivid 

20eS examples (Ps.22:14,15; 32:4; 42:2; 63:1). 

t he " 

as B. The great “If... 

pro- 1. Sometimes we feel that thirst... (a) in fear or helplessness; 

ap- (b) in a guilty conscience; (c) in moments of emptiness, 

- let frustration, futility, fallen pride, failure. Jesus found “thirst” 

His in unexpected places — Nicodemus, woman at well, Zac- 

And chaeus. 

the 2. Often the thirst is not felt. Man is smug, self-satisfied, secure, 
in need of nothing (Rev. 3:17). God make you thirsty. And 

fore thank God if you are! For... 

Il. “Jesus ... cried, ... let him come unto Me and drink!” His 

proclamation offers drink. (Cf. Is.55:1) 

a A. “Come unto Me.” Here is drink for the thirsty. 

1. Daring statement, startling claim! Jews called it boastful 
blasphemy. No man can say such things of himself — ex- 
cept Jesus! 

2. A precious offer. (a) Jesus knows what people really need — 
oly not satisfaction of human ambitions but knowledge of God, 
vell liberation from sin, deliverance from death. (b) He knows 
ind why He is here, sent to bring life to the world. (c) He 
os, knows He is true Water for the thirsty (develop from I, B, 1 
and above). And He is not afraid to say it. 

i 3. Do we share His boldness? Do we see the dry world as He 
saw it, and Him as the full and only answer? Do we cry 
ve out as boldly as He, caring nothing for what the world may 
" think of us if only thirsty sinners discover Christ? Such bold- 
os ness was Pentecost’s gift to the church. 
rit, B. “And drink!” What it means to drink... . 
1. Not to inspect, evaluate, and judge Christ and His teaching, 
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as the Jews do throughout our chapter. Not even to render 
a judgment of approval. Man does not decide to believe. 


2. “Come and hear, accept Me and My Word. Come without 
suspicion or pride, yield to my truth. See and know God in 
Me. Follow My teaching without reservation, surrender with- 
out resistance, love and trust Me without doubt. Drink, be- 


lieve, and live!” ] 
wo 


3. Beware, you who still reserve to yourself the right to judge 
anc 


what you will believe and how far you will go. You are still 
dry and dead. Rejoice, you whose heart God has humbled, 
that you believe without judgment, confess and surrender 
without bargaining for terms. This is God's life in you— 
the gift of the Holy Ghost! 


Ill. “Jesus cried, ... He that believeth on Me, as the Scripture saith, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” The proclamation 
includes a promise 


A. “The belly” (a figure not grotesque but rich in meaning). 


1. “Belly,” because that is where water goes when we drink. 
In the water is life, and in the belly that life becomes central 
in the body. 


2. Thus “belly” becomes the seat of life, the inmost nature, the 
core of our being. To drink Christ by faith is to receive His 
redemptive work, His character, His attitudes and outlook 
within ourselves—to become alive with His life. At the 
same time this drink repels the dryness of every contrary 
attitude and character. In Jesus God’s life returns to a world 
that has lost it, and all true and eternal living derives from 
Him alone. 


B. “The rivers of living water.” 


1. Life has power to sustain itself, to grow, and finally to repro- 
duce. A river, emerging continually from a spring at its 
source, illustrates this. 

2. Thus the life of Christ, now born in us, is not like “dead 
water” but a living power. It springs up in abundance within 
us, empowering and penetrating everything we do; it nur- 
tures itself on the Word; it relieves every dryness, repels 
every vestige of death. Inexhaustible comfort and power! 
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3. But the rivers of water are so abundant, they flow out of the 
belly. The life we have received has power to satisfy the 
thirst of others, flowing out of us into their dryness, as we 
transmit Christ’s proclamation and invitation boldly to the 
world (cf. Prov. 18:4). This also is the miracle of Pentecost, 
and it is our blessed opportunity. 


More than a picture here. The living Spirit of the living Christ, at 
work in a living church. May we rejoice in the life we have received, 
and may it flow out of us into the dry world, like a river of living water. 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 








BRIEF STUDIES 





CHILDREN AND THE DEITY 
(A Review of Little Visits with God) * 


When a mixed company of grownups and children gather to wor- 
ship, all too often it is the little Christians who are expected to adapt 
to the language and approach of the adults. Some ecclesiastical or 
devotional child-labor laws are necessary to emancipate the young in 
the work of worship, both in the Sunday morning hours and in the 
hour of family worship. 


This book of 200 devotions will help families with young children 
talk together about the Christian life. Bible passages speak to everyday 
happenings, and discussion questions help to clinch the points. Addi- 
tional Bible readings are suggested for older children and adults, and 
a simple prayer concludes each selection. Jahsmann, whose work for 
children through the Concordia Sunday School Series is well known, 
and Simon, whose Christian Parent magazine is aimed at helping par- 
ents bring up their children in Christ, together with the publisher and 
the Literature Board of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, have 
put many families in their debt. May many families use this volume 
in consistent time payments. 

This movement to recognize children will bring, however, blessings 
proportionate in some measure to the clarity of its theology. What is 
to be sasd must be correctly determined. At the same time it must 
always be recognized that what the child is caused to think is really 
determinative both of theological accuracy and of spiritual effective- 
ness. To throw out comment on this volume’s theology is to claim 
to understand what the child who hears will wnderstand from the 
words —clearly a glassy foundation, if not a complete glass house. 
Without claiming any personal innocence, which alone might be said 
to make the action permissible, let me cast a first stone. My target, 
be it clear, is not this volume which supplies the examples, but a theo- 
logical approach to children apparent in many visits with God on which 
they are taken. 

One oversight in these little visits with God would seem to be that 
the child is never adequately introduced to the host. As soon as this 
is said it must be partially retracted, for He, whom to know is everlast- 


* LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD. Allan Hart Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 287 pages. Cloth. $3.00 
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ing life, is apparent on every page. The foreword is correct when it says: 
“This book will help children not only to know about God, but also to 
love Him and to trust in Him. It cultivates right attitudes and shows 
how the Christian faith is to function in daily living. These devotions 
touch the heart as well as reach the mind. They are childlike without 
being childish. They lead to Jesus, the Savior and Good Shepherd. 
And it is through childlike trust in Jesus that we are saved” (p. V). 
But in 200 visits with God might it not be possible to help children 
know more about God and know Him more accurately as He has re- 
vealed Himself? 

It is the expressed prayer of the authors that the Holy Trinity will 
be pleased with the volume (and surely He is! ), but there is no intro- 
duction to the Holy Spirit in the five references to His name my check- 
ing revealed. (Related to this is the fact that no attempt is made to 
“put them in mind of their Baptism.”) At the same time, however, 
the distinction between the first and second Persons of the Holy 
Trinity is stressed to the overshadowing of the unity in Essence. The 
second visit, called “What Jesus Made,” is based on John 1:3, here 
given as “all things were made by Jesus.” In one other instance the 
book quotes from the RSV — here the RSV translation “through Him” 
would have helped. But the point St. John makes on Creation is not 
that Jesus is another Person about whom we can say, “He did it,” but 
to show His unity in the Godhead who did. A suggestion that the book 
could well begin on page 197, “God Made Everything,” is not to 
exhibit a congenital clinging to the chronological, but to question 
whether the simple interchange of the names “God” and “Jesus,” with 
the assumption of acquaintance with the mystery of the Trinity it 
implies, constitutes a more adequate introduction to God than a spe- 
cific attempt to assist parents in making clear what is meant by the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Of more vital concern is the distinction that is often implied be- 
tween the attitude of the Savior Jesus and the Father God (in whom 
Mary rejoiced as “God, my Savior”). God didn’t punish someone else 
for man’s sin. He suffered! 

“Well,” said her mother. “God is perfect and holy, and He can't 
allow His children to do wrong. He has to punish us for sinning.” 

“Oh,” said Jeanie. “But Jesus saved us from being punished.” 

“How?” asked her mother, as if she didn’t know. 

“By having His Father punish Him instead of us,” said Jeanie. 


Jeanie was right. Jesus felt sorry for people because they were all 
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in trouble with God. He died on a cross so that everyone could have 
forgiveness. “With the Lord there is mercy.” That is why we love Him 
so very much. (p.216) 

Since on page 111, in connection with the passage “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul,” it is asserted that “the Lord Jesus deserves to be thanked 
and praised,” one cannot quite relax with the conclusion that mercy 
is to be found with the Lord, although the prayer that concludes this 
dialog ascribes both mercy and forgiveness to the “Dear Lord, heavenly 
Father.” It is the same discomfort one feels on page 50, “God's chil- 
dren, who love Jesus, are to go away from whatever is wrong.” Many 
passages simply do not convey the truth that “God was in Christ” in 
the saving of men. Many other passages do convey this truth. It is not 
a question of whether the book’s theology is true or half-true, but 
whether the picture-puzzle pieces of truth it presents can all be put 
together by the child into an accurate outline of the face of God. 

“The time would fail me to tell” of other stones I would cast. But 
we do have to be afraid of lightning—in the sense of knowing that 
it is dangerous and can kill—even though it shows how strong and 
great God is (p.29). To say that God makes the thunder roll and 
the lightning crack with no reference to God's great plan in nature 
is to convey a kind of Rip van Winkle picture of God. To say, “When 
God wants to do something for us, there isn’t anything that can stop 
Him” (p.21), is to forget about the chickens who would not gather 
under the wings of the hen and to leave unanswered the problems of 
the fathers and the brothers whom enemy soldiers have killed. The 
fact that God never forgets His children (p.43) —and the truth that 
“on some days angels may keep things from falling on us and hurting 
us. On other days they may keep us from getting in front of a fast 
car or a bus” (p.46) —does not inform the child of his responsibility 
of “taking” care, nor does it adequately prepare him to retain his hold 
on God's love from his hospital bed after the day in which he is struck 
down. 

The theology understood by children is the theology being taught. 
Admittedly, who can understand his heirs? The seriousness of the 
problem depends upon the glass house in which one takes up residence. 


St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE W. HOYER 
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UNBEKANNTE WORTE JESU 


Under this heading the Evangelische Welt (May 18, 1957) pub- 
lished an article by Dr. Joachim Jeremias (Géttingen) on the un- 
known logion of Jesus inscribed upon the ancient mosque of Fathpur 
Sikri (ca. 150 miles south of Delhi), which in 1569 the Grand Mogul 
Akbar of India made his capital: “Jesus — peace be to Him — has said: 
‘The world is a bridge. Pass over it, but do not make it your home’” 
(Jesus, tiber dem Friede sei, hat gesagt: Die Welt ist eine Briicke. Geht 
iiber sie hiniiber, aber lasst euch nicht auf ihr nieder). This is one of 
21 unknown words of Jesus, considered by Professor Jeremias in his 
work Unbekannte Jesusworte both in their historical and in their 
didactic relation. Grand Mogul Akbar, though a devoted Mohammedan, 
endeavored to unite into one the various religions of India, including 
Christianity, and to this end sought the co-operation of the Portuguese 
Jesuit missionaries of Goa, who wrote for him a lengthy “Life of 
Christ.” But the logion cannot be traced back to these Jesuits nor to the 
so-called “Thomas Christians.” It is, however, found in a collection of 
Oriental proverbs gathered by Moses Sefardi, the physician of Alfons I 
of Aragon, who after his conversion to Christianity was known as 
Petrus Alfonsi. His collection of Oriental proverbs was published in 
the year 1106. The logion has been traced back to Ibn Omar, a com- 
panion of Mohammed, and thus to the seventh century of the Christian 
era. Professor Jeremias regards this very ancient Jeswswort as authentic 
and in full agreement with the warnings of our Lord not to make this 
world our home, but to seek our home above. While the logion is still 
shrouded in mystery, its lesson is obvious. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR REFORMED FAITH AND 
ACTION 


Christianity Today (January 20, 1958) presents an overview of the 
founding and objectives of “The International Association for Re- 
formed Faith and Action,” which in 1952 was inaugurated by a small 
group of conservative Reformed theologians at the Free University of 
Amsterdam, who met “to lay plans for the strengthening of the Re- 
formed cause in this generation.” A second convention was held at 
Montpellier, France, in July 1953, at which Reformed representatives 
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from every quarter of the world discussed in English, German, and 
French the subject “The Secularization of the Modern World — the 
Reformed Answer.” Two years later, in 1955, a still larger interna- 
tional congress was held at Detmold, in central Germany, at which the 
name “The International Association for Reformed Faith and Action” 
was officially adopted and a constitution was approved. This year the 
international congress will meet at Strasbourg, France, from the 22d to 
the 30th of July, the theme being “How to Confess Our Reformed 
Faith.” The Association proclaims the sovereignty of God, revealed in 
the lordship of Jesus Christ, over the world and thus over every depart- 
ment of human activity, acknowledges the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God and the sole standard of reformation in 
every age of the church, accepts the three ecumenical symbols of the 
ancient church as being consonant with Holy Scripture, and thus as- 
serts its true succession in faith and doctrine from the apostles down 
to the Reformation to the present day. It purposes to promote God-cen- 
tered living through faith in Christ, advance the Reformed cause, and 
encourage fellowship among Reformed believers in every land. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
“THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH” 


Each year, during the Christmas holidays, the nation’s Biblical 
scholars meet as members of the Society for Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. The last meeting was held at Southern Baptist Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky. The piéce de résistance at these sessions was a presenta- 
tion by Dr. Floyd Filson of McCormick Seminary in Chicago on the 
recent appearance in a Coptic version of an ancient document known 
as “The Gospel of Truth.” This “Gospel” is part of a document called 
the Jung Codex. 

This codex, in turn, is the 13th item in what appears to have been 
the private library of an early Christian. It was found in an old Egyp- 
tian cemetery at Nag Hammadi in upper Egypt. All 13 codices found 
there in 1946 contain Christian-Gnostic texts. Twelve of these codices 
are in the Cairo museum and have not yet been made available to 
the world of scholars in general. Somehow, however, the 13th escaped 
the control of the Egyptian government and was published last year in 
a luxury edition at Zurich. The editors are Michel Malinine, Henti- 
Charles Puechel, and Gilles Quispel. The volume is titled Evangelium 
Veritatis. It constitutes the second part of the Jung Codex. The first 
part contains a document known as “An Epistle of James,” in which 
secret revelations of the Lord to James and Peter are recorded. The 
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third section comprises an “Epistle to Rheginus,” and the final portion 
consists of “A Tractate on the Three Natures.” 


Dr. Filson’s presentation in Louisville was limited to the “Gospel of 
Truth.” This document is almost as important for New Testament 
studies as the bulk of the Dead Sea Scrolls is for the Old Testament. 
For here is a document, dating from the middle of the second century, 
obviously related to the activities of the school of Valentinus, one of 
the better known Gnostics of that time. The “Gospel” is Greek in 
conception. This is seen in the fact, for example, that ignorance is 
described as a kind of forgetfulness, reminding one of Plato’s Phaedrus. 
There are references to Philo, as one might expect. However, the docu- 
ment does not even mention “aeons,” “generations,” “syzygies” and 
other features of Gnosticism as we know it from other sources. 


There are very few references to the Old Testament. However, there 
are many echoes of the New Testament. This is what gives the docu- 
ment its importance. It shows an acquaintance with the Four Gospels, 
the Letters of Paul, with Hebrews, the Revelation of St. John, The Acts, 
First Peter, and First John. The allusions are distinct enough to have 
been made only on the basis of considerable familiarity with these New 
Testament books. 


Now, the exciting feature of all this is that the canonical books as 
we know them are referred to; and this is from the middle of the second 
century! It is quite likely, therefore, that our whole notion of the de- 
velopment of the New Testament canon will have to be revised in the 
light of this find. Apparently our canonical Scriptures became authori- 
tative in the church long before we had previously assumed. 


We may yet find that as the church possibly had an influence on the 
selection of the Old Testament canon about the time of the Council of 
Jamnia, A. D. 90, so it may have considered establishing a canon of the 
New Testament much earlier than anyone had believed to date. Most 
interesting is the fact that Hebrews and the Revelation of St. John, 
both of which were highly contested in the early church, are referred to. 
On the other hand, none of the other antilegomena get a reference. 
This, too, is of great significance and helps to support the Syrian 
Church in its contention that the New Testament consists of only 
22 books. 

There are those who have their doubts that this document is the one 
mentioned by Irenaeus in his Adversus omnes haereses. Johannes 
Leipoldt of Leipzig is one of them. He gives his opinion in an article 
published as part of the Theologische Literaturzeitung of 1957. How- 
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ever, there was a fair consensus at the meeting in Louisville for the 
opinion that this document is a Coptic version of the book quoted by 
Irenaeus of Lyons. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


“JOY UNSPEAKABLE” 

This is the expression used in First Peter of the joy that comes to 
Christians under suffering. It takes on particular significance in our 
day when a large part of the Lutheran Church suffers under the op. 
pression of totalitarian control. It has become evident that the Com- 
munist leaders of East Germany are determined to create a separate 
state out of that part of Europe. For this reason the whole apparatus of 
the state has been brought into play to crush all opposition and to 
shape the lives of every citizen of East Germany according to the 
tenets and the outlook of dialectical materialism. This accounts for 
the violent attacks on individual Lutheran pastors and church leaders in 
that area. It was of more than passing significance, therefore, when 
Bishop Dibelius of Berlin concluded his address to the congregations 
and pastors of his diocese the day after Christmas on the following 
note: “Now we face the crucial test whether our faith is no more than 
an agreeable concomitant of life or whether it is part of our whole 
existence, for which we are willing not only to suffer—that is the 
very least we can do—but to live with as something which gives us 
joy, real joy.” 

In this connection it may be of interest to observe that those repre- 
sentatives of the Lutheran churches behind the Iron Curtain who got 
to attend the Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in Minneap- 
olis almost to a man raised the question, “At what point must I start 
resisting the state?” To answer this haunting problem a synodical 
meeting of churches from that part of Germany released a statement of 
principles to its members early in December. We take the liberty of 
describing and quoting from this document, as it appears in Die 
Gemeinde (Liibeck), under date of December 29, 1957. 


The first paragraph reveals a sensitive awareness of the suffering that 
may result from the fact that the whole apparatus of government has 
been set in motion to get all the young people of East Germany recom- 
mitted to Communism by means of a ceremony called Jugendwethe. 
The second portion of the report begins with a statement that there are 
no exceptions to the principle of obedience set forth in Rom. 13:1. The 
Christian’s attitude toward the state is not determined by the form of 
the government under which he lives. His conduct is not guided by the 
question of the origin of a particular government or by the interpreta- 
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tion a state puts upon its own acts. On the contrary, God Himself ex- 
pects subjection and obedience. A Christian can never be exempted 
from his responsibilities toward the state. “Those responsibilities he 
exercises even when, in obedience to God’s Word, he must declare his 
opposition to a particular governmental decree or act. For it is precisely 
in this way that the Christian confesses the truth that the state exists 
and is valid not because of man’s design but because it has been 
created by God.” 

Of special significance is the third section, which alerts the Christians 
of that unhappy part of the world to examine themselves very carefully 
as to whether or not their concept of the church has been infused by 
dreams of the past or even by a strong desire for political union be- 
tween East and West. At that point the document says: “We do not 
live with a hope directed toward X-day, but we wait for the Day of the 
Lord.” 

All in all, this is a very bracing document. It indicates that the Lu- 
theran leaders of Eastern Europe are determined not to run out on 
their responsibilities, despite the fact that a few pastors have fled into 
the Western Zone after having been threatened by the security police. 

If the blood of martyrs is still the seed of the church, then we can 
expect great things from the Lutheran churches of East Germany in 
days to come. We are strongly reminded of the remark by the Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Episcopal Church in America when he was inter- 
viewed by Ed Murrow of CBS. He was asked what he thought of the 
church’s position in Russia itself; and he replied that the church would 
outlast the Communist system. This hope is an expression of a convic- 
tion derived from the assurance of our Lord that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against His church. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


WORSHIP IN A CEMETERY 


From Finland comes a report on the life of the Lutheran churches 
northwest of Leningrad. This part of the Soviet Union once belonged 
to Sweden and is presently populated by Finns. Before World War I 
some 32 congregations, numbering 100,000 members, belonged to 
the Lutheran churches of this area. Many of these people were 
later forcibly transferred to other areas of the Soviet Union. All 
church buildings were destroyed in the war between Russia and 
Finland during World War II. They have not yet been rebuilt. 

Despite this fact the spiritual life of the remaining Lutherans is 
very vigorous. Lay people assist the three Lutheran pastors that are 
still active in this area in such matters as baptisms, weddings, and 
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funerals. They also assist in the distribution of the elements at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The visitor from Finland who recently sent out a description of 
church life in this northwestern corner of the USSR took part in 
a public service of these Lutherans held in a cemetery at Kelto. 
He noted that the attendance was very large and that it included 
persons who had just recently returned from Siberia. The pastor bap- 
tized children and adults and confirmed ten young people. Although 
the service began in the morning, people did not disperse until it 
got dark. 

Since there are no church buildings, services are held in cemeteries. 
Of course, this can be done only during the summer months. Just 
recently a petition, signed by 3,400 people, was submitted to the 
Soviet authorities. This petition asked that the Lutheran Church 
building at Spankova, 40 miles from Leningrad, be rebuilt. It will be 
interesting to see what happens to this request. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


A few months ago the Social Science Research Center of the 
Graduate School at the University of Minnesota released a study en- 
titled Society’s Stake in Mental Health. The pamphlet is of particular 
significance because the final chapter on “Religion and the Mainte- 
nance of Mental Health” was done by Dr. Paul E. Meehl, a professor 
of psychology at the university and a member of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis. Dr. Meehl is one of the outstanding intellects 
in our church; and he has made it his particular task to come to grips 
with the problem of relationships between psychology, psychiatry, 
and religion. 

This article sets forth a description of the close connection between 
sin and neurosis. Toward the end of this discussion Dr. Meehl writes: 
“The chief difficulty that most of us experience in accepting the idea 
of an intimate relation between sin and neurosis is that we have a 
conception of sin which is much narrower than that of the theologians. 
Suppose we contemplate the melancholy array of motives and de- 
vices which are unearthed in the course of exploring a neurotic 
psyche; as we examine each one, let us apply the test suggested: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. ... Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ If we take these words to mean precisely what they say, we 
will find that our collection of the wishes, fears, and techniques 
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found in Neurotic Jones’ mind cannot be squared with them. Even 
those psychological manifestations of ‘normal stress, experienced 
daily by us all, would largely disappear if we fulfilled the injunction 
literally. For example, the oft-mentioned stress of modern competi- 
tive life can only be stress for the individual who introjects the 
numerous fictive and self-defeating cultural values which are con- 
stantly dinned into us from everywhere. You may say, ‘Well, but 
everyone is touched by these things.’ True enough; but then, as the 
theologian would hasten to add, we are all sinners!” 

We might add here that Dr. Meehl was the chairman of a special 
symposium committee which prepared a detailed study of this whole 
subject for our church’s Committee for Scholarly Research. This 
document will soon appear from the presses of Concordia Publishing 
House under the title What, Then, Is Man? It will represent Gradu- 
ate Study III of the School for Graduate Studies at Concordia Semi- 
nary. The publication date has been set at some time in June. Our 
prediction is that this will be a major contribution to the thought life 
of our church. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


THAILAND CHURCH BECOMES INDEPENDENT 


Theology Today (January 1958) reports under this heading that 
in August 1957 the Presbyterian mission centered in Bangkok became 
a part of the Church of Christ in Thailand. The Church of Christ in 
Thailand, established in 1934, counts 20,000 members. Some seventy 
missionaries and fraternal workers attended the ceremony which was 
held at the close of the Thai Church’s General Assembly. By this 
act all American personnel and properties are placed under the juris- 
diction of the Thai Church. Dr. C. T. Leber, general secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A,, 
acknowledged the new relationship by saying: “As missionaries be- 
come fraternal workers with the church and mission as expressed in 
unity, we are confident that this new partnership, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, will strengthen the Church of Christ in Thailand, 
will reinforce its bonds with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and will enlarge ecumenical fellowship and mis- 
sion to the glory of God and toward peace and salvation for all man- 
kind.” The report states that since the last war the Presbyterian mis- 
sions in Japan, the Philippines, Chile, and India have become organic 
parts of national churches. During December 1957 the Presbyterian 
mission in the Cameroun, French West Africa, became a part of the 
new Presbyterian Church of the Cameroun. “Such movements,” accord- 
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ing to the New York Times, “represent sound thinking,” since “they 
meet head-on the old charge that missions were nothing but the in- 
strument of ‘imperialism.’” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Columbus, Ohio.— A milestone in the work of the Joint Union 
Committee, which for eight years has been negotiating a merger of the 
Evangelical, American, and United Evangelical Lutheran Churches, was 
reached here on January 10. 

Ending a three-day session on that date, the committee completed 
its work on the 1958 draft of the union documents and turned it over 
to committee for final editing. 

Included in the report of the JUC to the conventions of the three 
uniting Churches this year will be revised versions of the constitution, 
by-laws and articles of union of “The American Lutheran Church,” 
which will be constituted in April of 1960 to begin functioning the 
following January. 

Regional offices of “The American Lutheran Church” are to be 
maintained in five cities in the United States and Canada, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., San Francisco, Calif., and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


New York.— Vernon E. Bergstrom, 31-year-old attorney of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been named secretary of the permanent service to immi- 
grants established at the start of 1958 by the Division of Welfare of 
the National Lutheran Council. 

In that post, which he assumed January 15, Mr. Bergstrom will also 
serve as director of the Lutheran Refugee Service, conducted jointly 
by the NLC and The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Atlantic City, N.J.—Plans have been completed for the general 
television release of “Martin Luther,” the full-length dramatic film on 
the leader of the Protestant Reformation that has been seen by hun- 
dreds of thousands throughout the world since its first showing nearly 
five years ago. 

The motion picture will be available for television sponsorship by 
stations, commercial advertisers or church groups anywhere in the U.S. 
and Canada after February 15, it was reported to the National Lutheran 
Council at its 40th annual meeting here. 

New York.—A leading U.S. Lutheran relief official has pictured 
the plight of Korea’s hundreds of thousands of refugees as so bad 
“it disgraces all humanity in the eyes of God.” 

The Rev. Ove R. Nielsen, assistant executive secretary of Lutheran 
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World Relief, Inc., used these words to describe the situation upon 
his return here from a recent six-week flying survey of conditions in 
the Far East. 

In a vivid 1,500-word report to agency board members the relief 
official termed the situation “a wound festering upon the face of the 
earth .. . in which literally millions of people are submerged.” 

Chicago. — Lutheran strength in the Middle Atlantic region has been 
tabulated in reports issued here by the Division of American Missions 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

The reports cover the states of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania and are based on results of a nationwide county-by-county 
church distribution study made by the Bureau of Research and Survey 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Highlights of the reports reveal: 

Pennsylvania has more Lutherans— a total of 861,643 of the esti- 
mated 2,957,465 Protestants — than any other state in the nation. In 33 
of its 67 counties the Lutheran Church is the largest of all Protestant 
denominations. In four (Adams, Berks, Carbon, and Lehigh) there are 
more Lutherans than all other Protestants combined. Protestants claim 
28.2 per cent of the state’s 10,498,012 population. 

New Jersey numbers 115,426 Lutherans of the estimated 776,633 
Protestants, who are about 16 per cent of the state’s population of 
4,835,329. 

Of the Lutherans more than half are located in just four of its 
21 counties (Bergen, Camden, Essex, and Hudson). The denomination 
leads in Protestant membership in one county (Hudson) and is second 
in two others (Bergen and Camden). About 60 per cent of the state's 
“churched” population is listed as Roman Catholic. 

New York Protestants are outnumbered by both the Roman Catholic 
and the Jewish population, and the number of “unchurched” is higher 
than the reported membership of any one of the three faiths. Prot- 
estants are listed at 1,933,496, or 13 per cent of total population; 
Roman Catholics at 4,430,268; Jews at 2,553,848; and the “un- 
churched” at 5,910,929. 

Berlin. — The Evangelical Church in Germany has issued direct 
orders to its 5,500 pastors in the East Zone to stay with their con- 
gregations — even at the risk of their personal safety. 

The action came as there was indication that the latest maneuver 
in the Soviet cold-war offensive — direct personal attack against in- 
dividual clergymen— may prove more successful in undermining the 
church's strength than its previous open assault upon the church itself. 
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An estimated 20 pastors under suspicion for alleged antistate propa- 
ganda have fled to the West, and another 150 are reported to have 
asked for reassignment outside the satellite nation. 

In an effort to stem the tide the church announced it has instituted 
disciplinary action against two of its pastors who fled the East Zone 
without the consent of their superiors, although they are bound by 
their ordination vows to remain with their congregations. 

New York. — The ouster of Bishop Lajos Ordass as presiding bishop 
of the Lutheran Church of Hungary has been strongly condemned by 
the immediate past president of the Lutheran World Federation. 

Bishop Hanns Lilje declared in Hannover, Germany, that Janos 
Horvath, head of the Hungarian State Office for Church Affairs, “has 
done his country a bad service” by recent measures restoring Com- 
munist-approved leaders to office in the Lutheran Church. 

“He could not have chosen a more effective way of spreading 
suspicion against his state and its basic ideology,” Bishop Lilje said, 
“than he has done in the unlawful action against a man like Bishop 
Ordass, who is held in exceptionally high esteem all over the world.” 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


London. — Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
condemned artificial insemination by a donor other than the husband 
as a “breach of marriage.” He said the Church of England held it to 
be a sin. 

In his presidential address to the Convocation of Canterbury, he de- 
manded that the practice be made a criminal offense. 

Mount Pocono, Pa.— A Brazilian professor of religious history said 
here his country was “a tremendous religious vacuum” and one of the 
“great frontiers of the Protestant movement.” 

Dr. M. Richard Shaull of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Campinas declared that Roman Catholicism “never really took posses- 
sion of the Brazilian subcontinent and therefore this is one of the areas 
of very great religious concern which is not being met.” 


New York.—A record goal of $50,000,000 in contributions for 
1958 was set by representatives of six Lutheran church bodies at the 
fifth annual All-Lutheran Stewardship Conference here. 

The objective compares with $35,500,000 contributed in 1957 and 
is almost double the 1956 figure. The goal represents contributions for 
foreign missions, education, overseas relief, welfare and grants to Co- 
Operative programs. 

Attending the meeting were some 30 stewardship secretaries and de- 
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partment chairmen, and staff members of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, American Lutheran Church, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, and United Evangelical Lutheran Church. The combined 
membership of the six bodies is 7,088,104. 


New York.— The Waldensian Church in Italy is expanding its work 
in many parts of that country, “despite threats to civil and religious 
liberty,” it was reported here by Dr. Achille Deodato, moderator. 

He told some 200 persons at a dinner in his honor in Christ Metho- 
dist church that in recent years his denomination has built eight new 
churches, established 15 congregations and 22 preaching points, and 
now “touches about 100,000 people” in Italy. 


Chicago. — The National Association of Evangelicals has offered to 
open to press investigation its files of “over 700 documented cases of 
persecution” of Protestants in Colombia. 


Berlin. — Neuer Weg (New Way), official organ of the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) in East Germany, has demanded that all Com- 
munist Party members there sever their connections with religion and 
abstain from taking part in religious ceremonies. 

The monthly, which provides indoctrination material for Communist 
functionaries, specificially demanded that SED members “reject bap- 
tism, confirmation and church weddings.” 


Warsaw. — A national conference of Polish Communist Youth 
adopted a resolution here pledging the delegates to work for the 
“atheistic materialistic upbringing” of all young people in the country. 


Frankfurt am Main, Germany.— The introduction of commercial 
TV in West Germany was opposed here by the Bureau for Radio and 
Television of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Experiences in other countries, the bureau said, have shown that 
commercial TV programs aim at the lowest possible level of public 
taste and force networks to lower their standards because of competi- 
tion. In addition, the bureau added, religious and cultural circles have 
no influence over the programs. 

The Roman Catholic statement followed upon reports that the Fed- 
eral Post Ministry is planning to establish a TV network and rent it 
to various groups for commercial shows. The ministry now operates 
the government-sponsored radio and television networks. 

Earlier, similar objections to commercial TV were made by the 
Radio and TV Commission of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 


Richmond, Va.—A Duke University professor of education said 
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here that some parents and others are bringing court suits on “trivial 
and preposterous issues” involving religious activities in the public 
schools. 

Dr. E. C. Bolmeier of Durham, N.C., told the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools that such litigation aggravates the 
problem of “what constitutes religious liberty in the public schools.” 

“Regardless of the triviality of religious activities in our public 
schools,” he said, “loud voices are often raised alleging violation of 
religious freedom guaranteed in our state and federal constitutions. 

“To many persons it seems ridiculous that anyone would object to 
such seemingly innocent matters as having children salute the American 
flag, saying grace before proceeding to the cafeteria for lunch, or pro- 
nouncing the name of God in the revised pledge of allegiance to the 
flag.” 

Dr. Bolmeier said he felt that “it is perfectly legal and proper for 
the public school to stress moral and spiritual values in the curriculum, 
to teach about religion, and to point out that religion is an important 
element of American life.” 

But he added that “instruction or any other school activity which 
smacks of sectarianism or indoctrination of specific religious beliefs is 
illegal and consequently cannot be condoned.” 


Washington, D. C.— Directors of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State announced here that the 
organization will support lawsuits in eight states and Alaska against 
“tax support of church schools.” 

The disputed practices, Dr. Archer said, include the furnishing 
of bus transportation to pupils of church schools, employment of 
gatbed members of religious orders in public schools, and the use of 
public school teachers in parochial schools. 

A major emphasis of the organization in 1958, Dr. Archer said, will 
be an educational campaign to oppose the “money certificate” plan 
which, he said, is advocated by Jewish philosopher Will Herberg and 
a number of Roman Catholic leaders and under which parents of stu- 
dents who attend parochial schools would be refunded the money they 
pay in support of public schools. 


BRIEF ITEM FROM INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 

A $2 million fund for the advancement of theological education 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America has been made available to the 
International Missionary Council by the Sealantic Fund, Inc. A like 
sum, to be contributed in varying amounts, has been pledged by eight 
foreign mission boards in the United States. 
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The contribution by the Sealantic Fund, which was contingent upon 
the mission boards’ pledges, was announced December 28 at the open- 
ing session of the assembly of the International Missionary Council at 
the University College of Ghana. The announcement was made by 
Dr. Charles W. Ranson, general secretary of the council. 

Thirty-eight missionary or national Christian councils constitute the 
membership of the IMC. The member group in the United States is 
the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The assembly, which meets 
quadrennially, is the governing body of the council. 

The eight boards whose pledges made possible the gift from the 
Sealantic Fund are: the Division of World Missions and the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church; the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society; the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church; the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Congregational); the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church; the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society (Disciples); the Board of International Mis- 
sions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Pledges by these 
boards will be paid over a five-year period. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub. 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHES HANDBUCH FUR DEN RAUM 
DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN UMWELT. By Karl Pruemm. Rome: 
Papstliches Bibelinstitut, 1954. xvi and 921 pages. Two maps. 
Paper. Lire 5,000 (about $8.50). 


This corrected and expanded reprint of the 1943 edition is perhaps 
the best general volume in print on the religious world of New Testa- 
ment times. The author’s treatment is comprehensive and judicious. He 
divides the material into six sections: (1) Popular piety and state reli- 
gions, including emperor worship; (2) Philosophic religious thought 
down to Plotinus; (3) Mystery religions; (4) Superstitions and cults; 
(5) Hermetic literature; and (6) The religious life of the Roman 
provinces. These six divisions abound in detail, skillfully organized and 
evaluated. They bear eloquent testimony to the diligence and care of 
the author. 


There is much to commend the book. It is easy to use. The arrange- 
ment is logical. The format highlights the important, although one wishes 
for a better grade of paper. The 16-page table of contents gives a com- 
prehensive overview of the book, while eight indexes allow one to find 
with ease pertinent material on a specific concept, term, document, or per- 
son. Impressive bibliographic guides are scattered throughout the text. 
They are very strong on German-language material, but only fair in 
French and English. This reviewer missed references to such items as 
Zeitschrift fir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, Vigiliae Christianae, Die 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, F. Poulsen’s The Delphic Oracle, 
Lily Ross Taylor's Divinity of the Roman Emperor, etc. References to and 
citations of ancient authors are surprisingly few in number. 


The volume can be recommended for the sections in which it analyzes 
the relations (actual and fictitious) between early Christianity and its 
environment. The discussion of the mystery cults and Christianity is as 
sober as any. The chapter on the Hermetic writings, much used by C. H. 
Dodd in The Fourth Gospel, is a fine summary of their content and 
evaluation of their religious thought. The author has provided a fine 
general handbook on the Graeco-Roman religious world. It is an excel- 
lent guide into the problems of the literature, with more than one signpost 
showing the way to a correct solution. EDGAR KRENTZ 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: ITS HISTORY AND MEANING. By Horton 
Davies. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Designed to make the reader “look sympathetically at all types of wor- 
ship, familiar or unfamiliar” (p.7), this just, objective, succinct, sapient, 
and thoroughly readable introduction to the great living traditions of 
Christian liturgy (Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, 
Presbyterian-Methodist, and Baptist-Congregational-Quaker) by an ecu- 
menically minded Congregationalist describes them in terms of their his- 
tory and of their content. While it has Protestant rather than Lutheran 
readers in mind, Lutherans will read it with profit. Those who do will 
note appreciatively that Davies finds no place among the Protestant 
meanings of the Holy Eucharist for the truly Catholic position maintained 
by the Lutheran Church. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE FACE OF MY PARISH. By Tom Allan. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 120 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


This is the story of a “missionary parish” in a Glasgow suburb, a warm 
and rewarding picture of a local church active in evangelism. Although 
the setting is in Scotland, the visitation evangelism program which is 
described in detail should certainly provide information helpful to many 
churches elsewhere. The principles of evangelistic concern and action 
which are treated here are basic and practical. Emphatically stated is the 
proposition that the church must be a growing organism rather than 
a static roll of members if it is to fulfill to any degree either its ancient 
tradition or the demands of modern life. 


In his discussion of the parish ministry, the author asserts the premise 
upon which he builds his church program. He says: “Ministerial leader- 
ship in its deepest sense is in fact only possible when the minister is 
most truly one with his people, their servant for Christ’s sake, and realizing 
that the work of God in his parish is not his own exclusive responsibility 
but the corporate task of the community of which he is the representative” 
(p.101). How the minister relates his parish to its “corporate task” is 
told here with frankness and objectivity. The careful reading of this book 
will be a refreshing and rewarding experience. HARRY G. COINER 


WHY I AM A DISCIPLE OF CHRIST. By Hampton Adams. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957. 144 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Students of comparative symbolics will welcome this statement of the 
current liberal Restorationist position by an eminent leader of the Dis- 
ciples denomination, which makes it about as authoritative as any pro- 
nouncement on the position of a creedless body can possibly be. In the 
light of the present state of ecumenical striving, the last three chapters 
(“A Denomination That Hopes to Die,” “United Church of Christ,” and 
“Why I Remain a Disciple Until .. .”) are particularly provocative. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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BATTLE FOR THE MIND. By William Sargant. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1957. 239 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


This is admittedly a narrow approach to the problem of controlling 
the human mind. It is mechanistic and physiological, drawing on 
analogies with Pavlov’s experiments in conditioning emotional behavior 
in dogs. 

At the same time the book has strange fascination for the clergyman. 
He tells himself this cannot be so; yet he cannot let go of the thesis, 
Isn't it impossible to predicate a common ground for conversion experiences 
and political brainwashing, voodooism and shock treatments, police meth- 
ods and psychotherapy? But here it is, profusely illustrated. 

As the author says, this is not the final or complete story. But with 
the widespread contemporary interest in the battle for the mind, this is 
a book the clergyman might well want to read. K. H. BREIMEIER 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND RELIGION. By Henry Guntrip. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 200 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Guntrip, an English psychotherapist, is impressed by that group of psy- 
chotherapists whose point of view stresses the positive use of basic anxieties 
and conflicts, as opposed to those who say that all conflict and all anxiety 
is bad. 

As long as he pursues this psychological perspective, the author says 
many things that will be of interest to pastors who want to understand 
human behavior. But when he tries to connect up this point of view with 
religious concepts, he falls short. “Becoming” is just not the same thing 
as man’s relationship to God! K. H. BREIMEIER 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By Hugh 
Ross Williamson. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. 113 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

The author, an ex-Anglican turned Roman Catholic, defines the Refor- 
mation in England as “the imposition of a foreign religion to justify an 
economic revolution, set in motion by the lust of a bad Catholic king 
who made himself and his successors the Spiritual Heads of a new State 
Church” (pp. 104 f.). Even the use of footnotes fails to make this a piece 
of respectable scholarship; the lack of an index is one of the very least 
of its defects. On almost any count the price of the book is difficult to 
justify. CARL S. MEYER 


THE INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN CITIES: A GEO- 
GRAPHIC STUDY OF URBAN ECONOMY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Gunnar Alexanderson. Lincoln, Nebr.: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1956. 134 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

The study was made primarily as an academic exercise in applying 

a particular technique of mapping population distributions in highly in- 
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dustrialized urban centers. This method, which was developed in Europe 
prior to the Second World War, is here applied to the United States. 
While studies of individual cities have been carried out, this comparative 
method makes possible a comprehensive description of every city with 
over 10,000 inhabitants. Those not interested in the research design 
itself will find the beautifully executed maps and the completeness of 
the description of industrial America useful. It will be of considerable 
value to mission boards projecting population changes and to every 
serious student of the urban scene. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING. By Clark E. Vincent. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1957. 500 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Judging by membership in the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, more ministers are engaged in marital counseling than ever 
before. Not written for pastors alone, this book speaks to all professional 
people who find themselves drawn increasingly into marriage counseling. 
Its eight major sections survey marriage counseling as a profession, pre- 
marital counseling, methods and principles, counseling with individuals, 
couples, and groups, applicable theories of personality formation, and 
research in marital counseling. This book of readings is remarkable for 
the breadth of its coverage, both in terms of the number of its professional 
contributors and in the varied viewpoints they represent. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Mace summarizes the editor’s conclusion: “Marriage counseling is 
at once the field of none of the professions and of all of them.” A pastor 
will appreciate the use of case histories and the opportunity to exchange 
blows with some who fail to see the vertical dimension in family life. 


DAVID S. SCHULLER 


EVANGELICAL RESPONSIBILITY IN CONTEMPORARY THEOL- 
OGY. By Carl F. H. Henry. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957. 89 pages. Paper, hard cover. $1.50. 


Henry, editor of Christianity Today, is well acquainted with contem- 
porary theology. In the four lectures reproduced in this “Pathway Book,” 
he speaks of the Modernist revision, the Fundamentalist reduction, the 
contemporary restoration, and the Evangelical responsibility. He feels 
impelled to disown both the Modernist perversion of Biblical theology 
and the Fundamentalist reduction. But though he rejects Modernism as 
a phase of the historical tide of unbelief, he defends Fundamentalism as 
a theology which reflected Biblical supernaturalism. What he dislikes 
about the latter is its temperament. It is obvious that Henry is in sym- 
pathy with the current plea for a return to Biblical theology and favors 
a vigorous application of redemptive Christianity to modern life. What 
he means by this is evident from the pages of the journal which he edits. 


LW SELEZ 
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THE BOOK OF GOD: ADVENTURES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By April Oursler Armstrong. Illustrated by Jules Gotlieb. Garden 
City: Garden City Books, 1957. 447 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

These stories from the Old Testament, adapted by the writer from her 
father’s famous best seller, The Greatest Story Ever Told, are intended 
for boys and girls. Every effort is made by added dialog and other devices 
to impress the young reader that “the people of the Bible really lived.” 
To the Lutheran child the Roman Catholic spelling of some proper names 
may prove disconcerting (Core, Manue, Thamnatha, Cis, Sassabasar, etc.). 
More serious is the rendering in the protevangel: “She shall crush your 
head” (p.23). The Apocrypha are represented by “The Story of Tobias.” 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


TITLES OF THE TRIUNE GOD. By Herbert F. Stevenson. Westwood: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1956. 190 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

This study of the names and titles by which God has made Himself 
known begins with such well-known titles as God, Jehovah, Lord, and then 
it treats such titles as El Elyon, Jehovah-nissi, Jehovah-shalom. Part II 
treats names and titles of Jesus Christ and Part III names and titles of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The book endeavors not only to give the meaning of the titles but also 
to explain them in their total Scriptural significance. 

The books offers not only intellectual but also spiritual and devotional 
values. E. L. LUEKER 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST.MARK. By C. Leslie Mitton. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1957. x and 142 pages. Cloth. 12/6. 


Mitton accepts with admirable success his publisher’s challenge to 
write a commentary in 50,000 words or less. The series of which this 
commentary forms a part is designed for the minister lacking proficiency 
in detailed Biblical scholarship. A rationalistic bias is evident in connec- 
tion with the miracle accounts, but in general divergent views are pre- 
sented fairly, and a reverent constructive practical approach pervades the 
whole. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


GLAUBEN UND LEBEN DER URGEMEINDE. By Bo Reicke. Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1957. 180 pages. Paper. Swiss Fr. 19.70. 

This latest work of the brilliant, Swedish-trained professor of New 
Testament Theology at the University of Basel is one of major importance 
for the serious s.udent of Acts. It covers the first seven chapters of Acts 
and, thus, practically our only source of knowledge of the mother church 
at Jerusalem. The book is not a technical commentary in the conventional 
style; but there is very little of significance that is not commented upon 
in the author’s running analysis of the text. This text is freshly trans- 
lated with philological exactness, reflected especially in close attention to 
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the connectives of speech and to the Greek tenses. Operating with modern 
critical methods, the writer argues step by step for the essential historical 
correctness of the picture of the faith and life of the church as presented 
in Acts, although— for the author—this does not mean that all the 
episodes in Luke’s narrative are strictly historical. Often they may be 
only “concrete-dramatic” representations of the general situation of the 
church. What fertile dramatic geniuses the men behind Luke's sources 
must have been on this assumption! For this reviewer Reicke’s book re- 
enforced the conviction that Acts gives us actual and not merely “relative” 
history. There are other positions of Reicke that we question, e. g., his 
adoption of the theory of A. Harnack and others that Acts 2:42—4:31 
and 4:32—-5:42 represent two sources treating the same subject but 
misunderstood by Luke as consecutive instead of parallel. But we grate- 
fully record our obligation to this book for many fresh insights and much 
valuable information presented by the author on the basis of his massive 
reading and research. We expect to consult it again and again. 


VICTOR BARTLING 


JUDAS THE BETRAYER. By Albert Nicole. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1957. 81 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

The character of Judas and the path that led him to history’s blackest 
deed are here explored with exceptional interpretative restraint and tactful 
sensitivity to the Scriptural data— in a style and manner of presentation 
designed to capture the layman’s interest. The parallel between Ahithophel 
and Judas is especially instructive. This is rewarding Lenten reading. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


CHRIST’S MESSENGERS: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By C. F. D. 
Moule. New York: Association Press. 94 pages. Board cover, $1.25. 
In this contribution to World Christian Books, a series of small books 
for Christian laymen, Prof. Moule of Cambridge University uses the data 
of the Book of Acts to present lessons on Christian witness, showing how 
the early Christians gave their witness to the Lord in deeds and words 
and community life. With very little direct “preaching” the author's 
simple recital of the witness life of the primitive church carries a strong 
appeal to modern Christians to “follow in their train.” 


VICTOR BARTLING 


THE GREAT AWAKENING IN NEW ENGLAND. By Edwin Scott 
Gaustad. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. x+173 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

Among the religious movements in Europe and America, Pietism and 
Evangelicalism played major roles in the 18th century. To what degree 
each was an outgrowth of Puritanism is difficult to say, although the 
telationships cannot be denied. The Great Awakening in New England 
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from 1740 to 1742 counted all of these factors in its background, and 
yet “revivalism was a phenomenon as wondrous as it was inexplicable” 
(p.16). Already in 1734 Jonathan Edwards stimulated a frontier revival 
in the Connecticut River valley. George Whitefield, Gilbert Tennent, and 
James Davenport were “grand itinerants” of the early 1740's. “The 
Awakening was ‘great’ because it was general: none escaped its influence 
or avoided its controversy” (p.42). So Gaustad portrays it, stressing that 
it knew neither social nor geographical barriers. Its flood tide ebbed, but 
the echoes of its cascades are still heard, and the sediment of its backwash 
is still in evidence. 

Charles Chauncy and Jonathan Edwards were, respectively, the chief 
antagonist of, and the chief apologist for, the revival. Theologically the 
“New England theology” is, in the words of the author, “the monument 
of the Awakening” (p.134). Calvinism was strengthened. Greater em- 
phasis was again placed on the meaning of church membership. Sep- 
aratism and schism followed in the wake of the Awakening. These are 
only a few of the chief effects of this first period of American revivalism. 

By his scholarly research and clear presentation Gaustad has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to an understanding of a vital movement in Amer- 
ican history. CARL S. MEYER 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT COMMENTARY: THE 
EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. Edited 
by C. F. D. Moule. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
xiii and 170 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

If this commentary on Colossians and Philemon is a sign of things to 
come, then ministers who can handle their Greek New Testament with 
some semblance of previous acquaintance will have good reason to rejoice 
in the new Cambridge series. Not only is the format attractive, but the 
arrangement of the material takes into account the wearied evening brain. 
Moule has the knack of picking out the things that matter and handling 
them with businesslike efficiency. There is no padding here, no hedging, 
no pedantic bluffing, no hesitation to wade in where commentators have 
obscured the sense with the dust of controversy. 

In his introduction the author discusses, first of all, the apostle’s reli- 
gious thought. On pages 8 and 9 appears an exceptionally fine exposition 
of the Christians’ togetherness in Christ. The discussion of authorship 
and point of origin for Colossians and Philemon suggests with caution 
that the scales are tipped in favor of Rome. 

The commentary proper is marked by judicious exegesis. In the com- 
ment on Col. 1:6 the reader will note the author's characteristic reluctance 
to overinterpret. The ambivalence in tgmtétoxo¢g in Col. 1:15 on p. 63 
is neatly preserved. This is not exegetical fence sitting, but a recognition 
of linguistic and psychological facts. Likewise the discussion of otouxeia in 
Col. 2:8 on pp.90 ff. demonstrates Moule’s refusal to be hypnotized by 
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possibly seductive analogies, though, as he states, “most modern com- 
mentators take the other view,” reflected in the RSV. The note on 
yerodyeapov on p. 97 is a homiletician’s jewel, but this reviewer cannot 
share Moule’s attraction to Robinson’s suggestion that the dative tois 
Soywaow in Col. 2:14 be viewed “as implied in the action of the verb 
to subscribe to (behind xevedyeaqov) : ‘our subscription to the ordinance’ ” 
(p.98). It seems to this reviewer that the rendering given by Moule in 
his own An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge, 1953), 
p.45, though admittedly difficult, appears less strained, “the document 
with its decrees” (cf. Kittel, Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, 1, 234). The category of a dative of involvement (shades of 
Gildersleeve! ) may help solve this and apparently related instances, e. g., 
Rom. 8:24 and Matt. 5:3. 

The discussion on év avt@ in Col. 2:15 on pp. 100 f. properly empha- 
sizes the identification of the activity of God and of Christ. The knotty 
problems in Col. 2:18 are handled in a like masterful and wholly honest 
fashion without prejudice to the student’s further inquiry. Again, in con- 
nection with éEayogatouevor in Col. 4:5, it is not difficult to note the 
same sure interpretive scent which never loses its quarry. Indeed, if there 
is one feature that recommends this commentary, it is the author’s com- 
plete integrity, supported by a long-developed appreciation of the Koine 
as well as by a profound understanding of the apostle’s message. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


PAUL’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By E. Earle Ellis. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1957. xii and 204 pages. Cloth. 21/—. 


The author, assistant professor of Bible and religion at Aurora College, 
points out that methodologically Paul’s approach to the Old Testament 
is completely Jewish, but that his conversion is responsible for molding 
his Jewish interpretations and method of citation to a Christological un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament. With Dodd he shares the view that the 
New Testament writings do not evidence dependence on a manual of Old 
Testament extracts, but rather that “testimony books” composed later were 
dependent on the results of a peculiar method of Bible study according to 
which the New Testament writers in some instances referred to a whole 
context of Old Testament Scriptures through the citation of a single 
passage. Perhaps Ellis’ most striking contribution is the analysis of the 
so-called Agyet xvguog quotations, specifically those orphaned passages that 
have no apparent Scriptural home. Ellis concludes that these quotations 
are really interpretations of Scripture made by the Spirit-filled prophets 
of the New Testament church and are therefore given Scriptural status 
because of their ultimate origin. The most fascinating portion of the book 
is the last chapter, dealing with Paul’s quotation of Old Testament mate- 
tial in relation to his exegetical method. Ellis accepts the concept of 
solidarity and shows, for example, how Paul can use Ps. 69:9, “which 
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probably refers to Israel's king,” and apply it “to Christ the true Head 
of Israel” (p.139). He concludes his discussion with a treatment of 
Paul’s Midrash Pesher method, which is a sort of exegetical alchemy in 
which the exposition of the text determines the textual form of the quo- 
tation itself. 

This book comes highly recommended, inasmuch as the author enjoyed 
the valuable counsel of such scholars as Michel of Tiibingen and Matthew 
Black of St. Andrew’s, and the specialist as well as the parish minister will 
find here much that is of profit in illuminating the Pauline writings. 
Readers will note a strong conservative tone in the approach to the 
Scriptures, but the author's fine appreciation of Paul’s understanding of 
the relation between the letter and the Spirit, between yoapn and yeduua, 
on pp. 25 ff., is an excellent antidote against Philonic views of inspiration. 

The entire presentation is thoroughly documented, and Ellis has had 
the advantage of continental libraries in the preparation of his work. 
A select set of appendixes and indexes makes the book a valuable reference 
work in this particular area of New Testament study. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS POLEMIC OF EARLY AND LATER CEN- 
TURIES. By Oliver Shaw Rankin. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons (Edinburgh: The Edinburgh University Press), 1956. viii + 
256 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

ESSAYS IN TRADITIONAL JEWISH THOUGHT. By Samuel Belkin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 191 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

WHERE JUDAISM DIFFERED: AN INQUIRY INTO THE DISTINC- 
TIVENESS OF JUDAISM. By Abba Hillel Silver. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1956. 318 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

JUDAISM FOR THE MODERN AGE. By Robert Gordis. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955. viii + 368 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT JEWISH RELIGION, HIS- 
TORY, ETHICS AND CULTURE. By Sidney L. Markowitz. New 
York: The Citadel Press, 1955. 226 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

THE LEGEND OF THE BAAL-SHEM. By Martin Buber, translated from 
the German by Maurice Friedman. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
xiii + 222 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

MARTIN BUBER: THE LIFE OF DIALOGUE. By Maurice S. Friedman. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. x + 310 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 

JUDAISM: POSTBIBLICAL AND TALMUDIC PERIOD, ed. Salo 
W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 
1954. xxvi + 245 pages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3.00. 


The documents in the posthumously published Jewish Religious Polemic 
are sympathetically presented examples of the Adversus Judaeos type of 
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literature in reverse. As an example of polemic in narrative Rankin offers 
a translation of Gaulmyn’s edition of “The Chronicle of Moses,” Dibre 
ha-yamim shel Moshe, an antipagan midrash of the haggadic type dating, 
according to Rankin, from the beginning of the Christian era. Polemic in 
poetry is exemplified by a translation of Wagenseil’s edition of “A Memoir 
of the Book of Nizzachon of Rabbi Lipmann” (Zikron sepher Nizzachon de 
Rabbi Lipmann), a fifteenth (?) century anti-Christian poem of 143 lines 
by an otherwise unknown Meshullam-ben-Uri of Modena. A selection from 
the correspondence between the Konigsberg Orientalist John Stephen 
Rittangel (1606?—1652?), a Lutheran convert from Judaism, and an 
unnamed Jew of Amsterdam on the Shiloh passage, Gen. 49:10, also 
translated from Wagenseil’s text, illustrates polemics in letters. Polemic 
in debate is represented by the Jewish disputant’s account of the famed 
“Disputation of Rabbi Moses ben Nachman (Ramban) with Fra Paulo 
Christiani on the Subject of the Jewish Faith” held before James I of 
Aragon in 1263 and translated from the Steinschneider text. The volume 
makes interesting reading and is of considerable value, not only because it 
makes otherwise inaccessible texts available to the English-speaking reader, 
completely equipped with clarifying introductions, notes, and analyses, 
but also for the light it sheds on many of the obscurer aspects of a difficult 
and sometimes painful subject. 

Belkin’s Essays reproduces papers presented before various audiences 
during 13 years of this distinguished Orthodox leader’s tenure of the 
presidency of Yeshiva University. The unifying element is their common 
concern with traditional Jewish attitudes entering into contemporary 
American Jewish problems. Particularly noteworthy are the essays on 
“Traditional Judaism in America” and “The Jewish Community in a Non- 
Jewish World: Problems of Integration and Separation.” 

Silver has been rabbi of Cleveland’s Temple, the largest Liberal Jewish 
congregation in the country, for almost four decades; his is consequently 
one of the most influential voices in Liberal Judaism. In his series of essays, 
he argues that to gloze over the differences between religions and to affirm 
a fictitious identity “as a gesture of good will is a superficial act which 
serves neither the purposes of scholarship nor the realities of the situation” 
(p. 289). He points out the differences between historic Judaism and 
Christianity — such as the re‘ection of the “Messianism of Jesus” and 
St. Paul’s “gospel of redemption through the atoning death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus” (p. 85) and of Christianity’s “fatal eschatological overem- 
phasis, an irrational antinomism, and an attenuation of monotheism in the 
concept of the God-Man” (p. 76) —as well as between Judaism and 
other religions, and indicates why the Jews chose to go their own way. 
In ringing prose he calls for a frank admission of existing dissimilarities 
and urges a stress on friendly co-operation in the achievement of common 
purposes. 


The Conservative Jewish position receives a careful, scholarly (where it 
speaks of Jewish matters), timely, and nontechnical exposition in Gordis’ 
analysis of the Jewish community in the Western world as it celebrates 
its tercentenary, in terms of its present status, its future prospects, the 
tradition that nourishes it, the problem of continued viability, and the 
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insights which it believes that it holds in trust for all men. Significantly, 
the author makes the Jewish understanding of man in a blend of realistic 
understanding and idealistic aspiration the key to the Jewish resolution of 
contemporary issues. Though written primarily for Jews, Gordis deliber- 
ately addresses himself to “all thoughtful persons” on the principle that 
“the survival of the Jewish community not merely as an identifiable group, 
but as a creative factor in America and in the world” (p. vi) is a concern 
that transcends the Jewish community itself. Lutherans will find chapters 8 
on revelation, 14 on man, and 15 on marriage and the family of consid- 
erable interest; at the same time they will be quite astonished to learn not 
only that the Augsburg Confession was written in 1520 (!) but also that 
its article on original sin teaches “that sexual desire per se partook of the 
nature of sin” (p. 228, and note 6). 

Markowitz, a Lithuanian-born rabbi, Zionist and educator, writing pri- 
marily for his fellow Jews, has attempted a herculean task. What comes 
out is a useful, authoritative, topically organized encyclopedia that fur- 
nishes the limited (although sometimes necessarily oversimplified) infor- 
mation needed to interpret a casual reference or that supplies the leads to 
completer discussions where these are required. A more comprehensive 
index would make the work more valuable, particularly to the non-Jewish 
user. 

“The Master of [God’s} Name” — Baal-Shem — was the title given to 
the Podolian-Wolhynian rabbi Israel-ben-Eliezer (1700?—1760?), 
founder of the Hasidic movement. The Legend of the Baal-Shem is a stylis- 
tic revision (made in 1954) of a work that Buber had written almost half 
a century before. It consists of an introductory essay in the form of 
a descriptive account of the life of the Hasidim under the heads of ecstasy, 
service, intention, and humility, and 20 stories that tell the legendary life 
of the Baal-Shem. The theme is thoroughly congenial to Buber: “The leg- 
end is the myth of I and Thou, of the caller and the called, the finite which 
enters into the infinite and the infinite which has no need of the finite” 
(p. xiii). The exquisite and affecting prose — which Friedman’s transla- 
tion has managed marvelously to retain— comes as close as prose can 
ever come to the poetic form that Buber deliberately denied himself in the 
fashioning of this account. Even the reader who does not share Buber’s 
personal commitment to the Hasidic way is not likely to lay the book down 
without having been profoundly moved by it. 

Though unabashedly Jewish, Buber in his fifty years of activity has 
become in a sense the property of the whole world and the wielder of 
profound influence upon the philosophy and theology of our time. Fried- 
man’s study of Buber’s thought is designed to provide a felt need for an 
analysis that can “serve both as an introduction to Buber’s works for those 
who have not yet read him and as a commentary and systematic presenta- 
tion for those who have” (p. vii). Friedman comes to his task of under- 
standing and evaluating his subject well equipped by his translations of 
Buber’s The Legend of the Baal-Shem (see above) as well as most of the 
essays in The Eclipse of God, by his extensive personal and epistolary as- 
sociation with Buber, and by an impressive mastery not only of Buber's 
own extensive output but also of the proliferating literature about him. 
The introduction presents the three motives of Buber’s philosophy, “the 
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paradoxical unity of what one usually understands only as alternatives” 
that Buber himself calls “the narrow ridge”; his dialectical attitude toward 
evil; and his Hasidism. Friedman first traces Buber’s early thought, prior 
to the publication of Ich und Du in 1923. In the next four parts he 
analyzes the implications of “dialogue” in Buber’s philosophy; the nature 
and redemption of evil (which Friedman regards as a center of Buber’s 
thought equal in importance to the I-Thou relation); the application of 
Buber’s philosophy to epistemology, education, psychology, ethics, and 
social philosophy; and the significance of Buber’s insights for religion. 
This last part — with its chapters on symbol, myth, and history, the faith 
of the Bible, Buber and Judaism, and Buber and Christianity — is likely 
to claim the theologian’s major attention. 


Judaism, part of The Library of Religion series, covers the “second 
classical period” of Judaism, from the second century before Christ to the 
fifth century after. The illuminating general introduction is followed by 
six chapters of carefully chosen excerpts from primary sources, covering 
the apocrypha; Philo and Josephus as representatives of Hellenism; sec- 
tarian movements (the Samaritans, Jewish sectarianism as described by 
Josephus, the Essenes, the Therapeutae of Egypt, the Zadokite New Cov- 
enanters of Damascus, and the Qumran community); Tannaitic collections 
(from about A.D. 10 to the completion of the Mishnah in the second 
century); Amoraic collections (from the era of the Talmud); and prayer. 
Introduction, notes, and the glossary are brief but adequate. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 
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